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Jeanklin Simon s Co. 


A Store of Individual Shops 


Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts., New York TE 


Winter Overcoats For Small Boys 


IN MODELS THAT MEET EVERY RE- 
QUIREMENT OF STYLE. IN FABRICS THAT 
MEET EVERY DEMAND OF SERVICE. 
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42—Boys’ Naval Coat of fine navy blue all wool 

Kersey. Emblem on sleeves and four pockets make 

this model true to type. Red flannel lined. | 7 50 
Sizes 3 to 10 years. . 


44—Boys’ Belted Overcoat of all wool overcoating, 
obtainable in Oxford, brown, olive or heather; plain 

in back; fancy wool lining. Sleeves and yoke lining | 5 7 5 
of Venetian. Sizes 4 to 10 years. . 


BOYS’ SHOPS—Fifth Floor 


Prompt Delivery Free, Anywhere in the United States. 
Phone 6900 Greeley 
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Mc Cutcheon’s 
Handkerchiefs 


— is an opportune time to 

lay in a supply of Pure Linen 
Handkerchiefs at McCutcheon’s. 
To buy Handkerchiefs now at 
McCutcheon prices, whether purchased for 
personal use or in anticipation of gift occa- 
sions, is to practice true thrift. 


yee 


Real Mattress Cleanliness | 


t petegees of our life is spent 
in bed. Then why not make it 
comfortable by using the 


Excelsior mrress Protector | 


which really solves this vexing problem. 





Reg. Trade Mark 


Order Embroidering Now 


It is particularly desirable that Handkerchiefs, as 
well as Table Linens, which are to be embroidered 
with initials or monograms for Christmas should be 
crdered NOW. This will allow us ample time to ex- 
ecute the work in the best possible manner, as well 
as insure you against disappointment in delivery. 





It protects the mattress and adds to its life. Made 
of bleached Muslin padded with white wad- 
ding — wash easily—dry light and fluffy as new. 


Send for the new Fall and Winter MADE IN ALL SIZES 


Catalogue. Mailed free on request 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Established more than half a century 


Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets, New York 


Look for the trademark sewed on every pad 


Excelsior Quilting Co. 
"15 LAIGHT STREET -i- NEW YORK CITY l 
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H. Altman & Cn. 


TT EEO cen ne eee SSE 


The Autumn n Display of 
Paris Model Gowns, Suits and Wraps 


is now being held in the Salons of the Department for 
Imported and Special Costumes on the Third Floor 


The consummate genius of Paris—one may even say, the indomitable spirit 
of France—is strikingly exemplified in these latest creations of the great 
French couturieres. The bouffant silhouette that is destined to strike an 
entirely new and different note for the coming season is but one of the 
interesting—not to say startling—style innovations represented. Indeed, 
there are many others—all of them radical, all of them French. 


Copies or adaptations of these models will be made to 
meet individual requirements 











Sinteen Avenue - Fifth Avenue, New Pork 
Thirty-fourth Street TELEPHONE. 7000 MURRAY HILL Chirty-fifth Street 
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KNOX COATS 
for Women 


NOX Women’s Coats for the motor and for the street. They are 
shown in fine Camel’s Hair Weaves, Duvetyn, Peach Bloom, 
Bokhara, Cashmartyne and Vellouise. Coats that are inimitable in 


materials and tailoring and exclusive in styles. 


ONE HUNDRED AND TEN 
DOLLARS TO THREE HUNDRED 


KNOX SPORT SUITS KNOX SPORT SKIRTS KNOX SPORT BLOUSES 
KNOX SILK SAILORS AND HATTERS’ PLUSH SPORT HATS 


KNOX HAT COMPANY 


Incorporated 
452 FIFTH AVENUE 151 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


When writing to, or dealing with, advertisers please mention the WOMAN CITIZEN 
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“We shall fight for the things which we have always carried nearest our hearts—for democracy, for 


the right of those who submit to authority to have a voice in their own government.’ 





The Legend of Woman’s Physical 
Frailty 


NX OT since the Knights of Labor fared forth to 
4 poverty” has there been upborne a banner with so com- 
pelling a device as that raised against the tradition of women’s 
inherent physical frailty by the International Conference of 
Women Doctors now in session in New York City. 

It is a delusion! 

\Vomen do not have to be the weaker sex. They do not have 
to be victimized by their back muscles. The fulfillment of their 
menstrual and child-bearing functions does not have to be at 
On the contrary, everything 


* abolish 


lt is worse than a tradition. 


the expense of their general health. 
that makes a woman essentially a woman should make her essen- 


] 


tially stronger. 
It is an arraignment of the female brain to have to 


It is a paradox for women to be incapacitated by 
function, 
bolster up the female back and abdomen with corsets. So run 
the major insistences of the assembled physicians. 

Those who are privileged to listen to these doctors, and even 
those who follow their abbreviated deliberations in the public 
prints, can but see that it is out of such determined resistance 
to the legend of woman’s physical weakness that the new physical 
order for woman must come. Showing far less disposition than 
men doctors to concede weakness as woman’s primordial heritage, 
the women doctors show far more disposition to educate women 
into habits of life that will overcome the bad effects of tight cloth- 
ing, incorrect posture, wrong diet, lack of exercise, and self-cod- 
dling—the conviction that it is woman’s fate to be ailing. 

To the average man doctor woman is primarily a being of 
specialized function and he is disposed to make concessions to 
her physical weakness on the ground of her being woman. The 
women doctors seem inclined to lend a readier interest to woman 
as productive agent. They show a fuller appreciation of the 
ways in which life’s exigency is laying hold of woman, an easier 
admission that woman is called on to function not only as wife 
and mother but as wage earner. Taking hold of life as it is for 
women, they try to show them how to get the best of it. 

What will give weight in the minds of women in general to 
the testimony of these women in particular is the fact that they 
make no contention that the women of today are the superwomen 
needed by the world of today. The average woman worker, in 
mill, factory, office or shop, knows as her prime problem her lack 
of physical reserve resources for the day’s work. To tell her that 
she has no such lack is to attempt to negate the hard facts of 
the day’s experience. To tell her she need have no such lack is 


tonic. What the medical women contend is that by attention to 


the ideals of physical health and muscular strength women can 
develop capacities that will enable them to measure up with 
ease to life’s physical and economic demands. 

It must be admitted that to rouse the women of today to the 
practical application of these ideals is no easy task. Women 
have not been trained to take the interest in the pursuit of health 
that men take. Women stand ill health. Men fight it; they yell 
louder when ill; they take setting-up exercises, go on out-door 
trips, have, in fact, a superior fussiness about health. On almost 
any campus, even on asphalted, outlying city streets, you find 
not only school boys and young men but elderly men in trunks, 
patiently doing little dog trots for the sake of health. They go 
to real trouble to get in what they call the pink of condition and 
they stick out their chests and strut happily in the glow of the 
game. 

Woman, on the contrary, interposes her superior nerve-force 
as an offset to being out of condition; instead of taking her ex 
ercises and changing her habits of life, instead of resisting, she 
slumps down into her pelvic basin and endures. It is the easiest 
way, and the women doctors have their hands full as they try to 
enforce their corrective programs on women of settled habits 
The real hope lies as ever in the new generation. It is easy to 
see how, given the valiant ideal of physical strength in woman, 
all lines of education for the girl can be made to converge thereto. 

The attention of our readers is earnestly bespoken for the 
review of the ideas of the medical women at the Conference as 


set forth on other pages of this issue. 


It’s Curious! 
_ are the buying agents of the family and as such 
are vitally affected by all questions between labor and 
Women are the conservers and distributors of an esti- 
They are the actual pro- 


capital. 
mated go% of the nation’s income. 
ducers of no inconsiderable part of the nation’s wealth. Ap 
proximately one-fourth of all the women over twenty-one in 
America are wage earners. 

Yet we find a great national conference called to assemble in 
Washington on October 6 in an attempt to settle questions be 
tween labor and capital and not a woman named to take part in 
that conference as one of the 22 representatives of the public. 

Just ahead of us is the full enfranchisement of all the women in 
America through the ratification of the Federal Suffrage Amend 
Back of us are certain grave lessons learned from the 
It would 


ment. 
nation’s frightened reliance on women in war time. 
seem, therefore, to be the pivotal time for men everywhere to 
recognize that America has conceded once and for all that women 
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are people; that men cannot justly settle questions that touch 
women as vitally as they do men without the direct cooperation 
of women. 

We said at the time, and we repeat, that women should have 
been directly included on the Peace Commission. Women should 
be directly included in the Labor Conference at Washington on 
October 6. 

The provision that when matters especially affecting women 
are to be dealt with by the Labor Conference one of the two 
advisers optional to each delegate shall be a woman is not 
enough. The auxiliary conference of women workers called by 
the N. W. T. U. L. is not enough. 

If woman is competent to advise men how to represent her 
she is competent to represent herself and it is an affront to her 
intelligence that in this day and generation such a Labor Con- 
ference as that scheduled for October 6 should be called without 
giving her direct representation. 


The Skirt, Male or Female? 


66 OW did it get this way?” is popular slang which might 
be applied to woman’s dress. 

Is there anything inherently masculine or feminine about either 
trousers or skirts? Do women dress to please men? are two of 
the questions brought out in a discussion of women’s clothes at 
the International Conference of Women Doctors. 

Some of the doctors at the Conference answer this last ques- 
tion in the affirmative and think that is the real why 
women’s clothes have reached a pass where no one has a good 
This is interesting in view of a recent book by 


reason 


word for them. 
a man physician who fears women won't dress to please men, and 
is sure the race will go to the dogs if they forego sex appeal in 
their attire. 

Dr. Edith Hale Swift, of Boston, told the women physicians 
in her introduction to this subject that the dress of women now 
goes to two extremes—that of professional women who seek only 
usefulness and health and, on the other hand, that of the woman 
who makes an exaggerated sex appeal. 

It was entertaining to note that Mrs. Beatrice Forbes Robert- 
son Hale, who speaks from a middle standpoint, that of an ad- 
vocate of sensible and appropriate dress for women, does not 
agree with doctors, either male or female, on this question of 
dress. “I do not believe that dress is based on a sex appeal,” 
said Mrs. Hale. “TI think it is the reflexion rather of a class ap- 
peal. It is only since the growth of democracy that men have 
ceased to wear lace cuffs, frills, wigs, and all such nonsense. The 
skirt is not sex in its origin. Kings, priests, mayors, and other 
personages still wear leg draperies. The cut-away army coat is 
about the last remnant of the skirt age. With the growth of 
democracy it became bad form for a man to show his class by his 
clothes, so he began to dress up his wife. The modern American 
wife is nothing short of a shop window for her husband. She 
shows off his success. I speak of the average human critter, of 
course, not of the intellectual man. The cause of the inherent 
snobbishness of overdress comes from aping the thoughts of the 
old society system of Europe. Our education in dress has come 
from the merchant who has goods to sell. We don’t know where 
we are at today, trying to wear all the styles these merchants are 
willing to sell us. We do not wear flimsy materials because we 
are trying to make a sex appeal, but because it is to the interest of 
the merchant to sell us something perishable. Our clothes have 
been taken from us by the greatest trust in this world, the cloth- 
ing manufacturers, who are aided in their propaganda by news- 
papers, motion pictures, magazines and street car advertisements. 








The Woman Citizen 


“The most important law for clothing is that it shall conform 
“If a woman is 


to the laws of health,” continued Mrs. Hale. 
going to do things radical, as well as take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities which this era has furnished her in the things of this 
world, she must be strong. The climate of America is bad for 
There are more cases of nervousness due to the 
Women should have 
They need it 
runner is 


staying powers. 
climate here than in any part of Europe. 
more proper physical development than men. 
more. Girls should be trained for maternity as a 


trained for a race.” 


EMONSTRATIONS of costumes seemed to do nothing but 
emphasize the fact that there is no such thing as a correct 

dress for women. In order to approximate it one requires an 
anatomist, an artist, a special dressmaker, and an inflated purse. 
It was a day when the Japanese and Chinese women came ‘nto 
their own, and they were highly appreciative of the situation. In 
fact, the Japanese delegate, Dr. Tomo Inouye wandered of! to 
the nearby cafeteria, her race having solved the question of 
She had 


triumphantly shown a perfectly fresh looking silk blouse worn 


simple, easy and indestructible garments for women. 


under her loose sleeved silken coat as one bought 17 years before. 
A Chinese doctor present showed her own loose costume worn 
over silk trousers and hanging from the shoulders, and claimed 
that it was the wtima thule in women’s garments, according to 
every demonstration made in the clothes discussion of September 
18. 
the [astern women may need to come to the Western for more 
advanced medical education, the Western women must go to the 


She brought out much applause when she claimed that while 


Eastern for a solution of the clothes question. 


To A. S. B. 


ECENT suffrage history in Massachusetts has been en- 

riched by a birthday tribute to one of the most brilliant 
and effective women the suffrage movement has ever known, 
Alice Stone Blackwell, the Woman Citizen’s beloved and 
honored “A. S. B.” Usually the protagonists of a cause let 
their co-workers die before they think up the good and heart- 
ening things that of them. Thank 
Heaven no such unjoyous posthumous eulogy is Miss Black- 
well’s fate. She is one of those whose impress on suffrage his- 
tory has been so deep and whose informing influence has been 
and continues so alive and alert that appreciation does not wait 
to grave itself on marble but becomes articulate while she has 


might have been said 


eyes to see and ears to hear. 

The Massachusetts’ tribute was tendered on the occasion of 
Miss Blackwell’s birthday on September 16 at the College Club, 
Boston, where women of wide reputation testified to the regard 
in which the famous Massachusetts suffragist is held. 

But Miss Blackwell belongs not to Massachusetts alone but 
to the country at large, and it was not from Massachusetts alone, 
but from all over the country that the tribute came. Perhaps 
that offered by Mrs. Catt expresses as comprehensively as it can 
be expressed the nation-wide sense of indebtedness to this re- 
markable woman, who has so ably finished the heritage of work 
left her by a remarkable father and remarkable mother. 

“ Anticipating, as I am,” wrote Mrs. Catt, “the coming re- 
lease from the drudgery and the continual drive of duty, I want 
to acknowledge today that I owe that release to you! Oh! wonder- 
ful woman, one of the most wonderful God ever made, how 
grateful I am that you were born, and born of such a father and 
such a mother! May you live long and repeat many birthdays in 
full enjoyment of the great achievements of your life.” 
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Ratification Schedule 


(Those starred have ratified ) 


Legislatures in 1919 Session 

(Nine) 

[llinois*—Ratified June 10—Re-ratified June 17. 

Wisconsin*—Ratified June 10. 

Michigan*—Ratified June Io. 

Ohio*—Ratified June 16, 1919. 

Penns\lvania*—Ratified June 24. 

Massachusetts*—Ratified June 25. 

Texas *—Ratified June 28, 1919. 

Georg a—June 24, 1919. 

Alabama—July 8, 1919. 





Special Session Called to Ratify in 1919 


(Seventeen ) 


New York*—Ratified June 16. 

Kans is*—Ratified June 16. 
Wyoning—Called by Governor Carey. 
Miss ,uri*—Ratified July 3. 
ado—Called by Governor Shoup. Date not set. 





Date not set. 


Colo: 
lowa*—Ratified July 2. 

Indi: na—Called by Governor Goodrich. Date not set. 

Sout Dakota—Called by Governor Norbeck. Date not set. 
Utah—Called by Governor Bamberger for September 29. 
Nebraska*—Ratified Senate July 31; House Aug. 1. 
Arizona—Date not set. 

Arkansas*—Ratified July 28. 

California—Date not set. 

Montana*—Ratified July 30. 

Minnesota*—Ratified September 8. 

New Hampshire*—Ratified September 1o. 
Washington—Called by Governor Hart. 





Special Sessions for Other Purposes 
lowa—To ratify code revision January, 1920. 
Maine—Special session in October. 

North Carolina—Special session called. 


Annual 


Legislatures That Will Meet in 1920 


That have not yet ratified 


(Five) 
Next Legis- Limit of 
lature Begins. Session. 
a cuvlnaateanwewes I ii wali winere eceeieel 60 days 
PREECE ee aS Pr errr Tree 60 days 
EE 5 Seddhedeconeeke (= ere ee go days 
eee FORTY on ikccsicsccssss ae 
MF IRE rere arr SONY 84 oss ae 60 days 
Annual 


Legislatures That Will Meet in 1920 and 1921 
That have not yet ratified 


(Four) 
Next Legis- Limit of 
lature Begins. Session. 
MOM ie cesacicerancanse EE An err 50 days 
NO OE vicesnsdveesen DE Miicaiceecisenes None 
Rhode Island ....:.:22.04: DE Soewisscavexiens 60 days 
Domte CAPOR 2... .6sce ee!) errr rere Te None 


Biennial 
Legislatures That Will Not Meet Until 1921 
Unless Special Session Is Called 
That have not yet ratified 
(Fifteen ) 


Next Legis- Limit of 


lature Begins. Session. 
ND ai caaseuwaon nis a 155 days 
I ceive twonwsaonxwews ree 
PE dk ks tinnntecdenesaal a 60 days 
RE Mixtdttedhereteokdaws POI cb evscnisccens 60 days 
DY. Kinrndqeeeivetaeste NE @ vicieveesians 
er eer None 
PR reds Sedeikren scm See 60 days 
New Mexico .........se0% ef ee None 
a ee pe ere Tree 
FOOTER TRAE. 655 a vss cesses DS ick snssceinus 60 days 
GE ee dvctaccteseusen pS ene None 
GR ipvvnertecacrnenns eee 40 days 
po ee errr errr eee POMMMEES ois osccaccecas 75 days 
VGTERIONE 6c occ cccccceevvcns January 8..............None 
West Virgie... ...ccccces eee eee 45 days 
Quadrennially 
Alsbama........- Convened July 8, 1919. Next session in 1923 
Recapitulation 
Ratified Did not ratify 

en (June 10) 1. Georgia. , 

2. Wisconsin..... (June 10) 2. Alabama. 

3. Michigan...... (June 10) 

BCG kcies ens (June 16) 

S, Sst cccwse (June 16) 

6. New York..... (June 16) 

7. Pennsylvania...(June 24) 

8. Massachusetts. .(June 25) 

> arr (June 28) Still to act 
ee ee (July 2) 30 

11. Missouri........ (July 3) 

12. Arkansas....... (July 28) 

13. Montana....... (July 30) 

14. Nebraska...... (July 31) 

15. Minnesota...... (Sept. 8) 

16. New Hampshire (Sept. 10) 


A Castle in Spain 
HE votes for women movement is reaching culmination 
in Spain. From Madrid comes word that the Spanish 
Ministry will submit a bill to Parliament providing for the ex- 
tension of the franchise to women. 


Progress in Italy 
UFFRAGE is to be given almost immediate attention by 
the Italian parliament upon its reconvention. The ques- 
tion as formulated by the Martini bill provides for the ex- 
tension to women of all electoral rights now given exclusively 
to men. The Italian suffragists under the direction of the 
National Federation for Woman Suffrage are agitating 


vigorously for the bill. 
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DR. KRISTINE MANN, 
of New York : : 
Dr. Mann is a Member of the Program Committee Dr. Norris 


for the International Conference. 





last week’s session of the Conference. 











DR. J. ANNA NORRIS, DR. AUGUSTA RUCKER, 
of Minneapolis : ‘ . 
was one of the important speakers at Dr. Rucker is the Director of the oa pee n, 


of New York 


Department Social Education, Y. 


Women Doctors of the World 


VEN the spacious building of the National ‘Sound 
Board of the Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation is none too big for the task it has assumed, that of being 
hostess house for the women doctors of the world. And the six 
weeks’ program is none too long for the discussions involved in 
this high emprise. 

Now just what is the enterprise undertaken by the Interna- 
tional Conference of Women Doctors, now going on at 600 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York City? 

It is nothing less than another big step in the self-determina- 
tion of women. Other big steps have been taken by organiza- 
tions seeking and demanding educational, political, economic 
progress for women; but just now it is that one group of women 
who have studied most deeply the physical and mental make-up 
of their sister women who have been called into council to give 
their opinion as to what the woman of to-morrow needs. And 
it is the Young Women’s Christian Association, out of its duties 
and opportunities in war time, which has made this conference 
a reality. Dr. Anna L. Brown, physician and Y. W. C. A. official, 
thus cleared the way to a full understanding of the purposes of 
the Conference: 

“The rapid development of interest in the efforts made by 
the War Department of the United States to educate men and 
later, through the section on women’s work, to instruct women 
and girls in all matters pertaining to methods of contagion and 
means of treating venereal diseases quickened in the minds of 
American women a deeper interest in the health and the social 
conditions of other countries. 


“ The suggestion to inquire into facts about social morality in 
any of the European countries was instantly quashed by the men 
in charge of the American Government program on the ground 
that any inquiry into existing social attitudes among women 
abroad would be misunderstood and resented. We, who were 
dealing at first hand with social problems affecting women and 
girls were not at all persuaded that our European sisters would 


B di resent a consultation on facts and a comparison of 
odies methods, but we withheld any approach to this 
question until conditions made possible the bringing together of 
women physicians from the various countries with which we jad 
sufficiently close relationship to make sympathetic approach easy. 

“We were sure that if the women of other lands were finding 
progress in social education as difficult as we, they would agree 
that some new approach to the problem was necessary and timely. 
The old method of sex instruction which was based upon dis- 
semination of knowledge about the physical facts of sex, includ- 
ing reproduction and maternity, and the social facts concerning 
prostitution with its inevitable consequence, venereal disease, led 
to some results such as legislative measures dealing with deten- 
tion homes, reformatories, and certain other penalties, but no 
conspicuous change in our social standards has been revealed by 
the war even with all the educational and social work undertaken 
to maintain morale. 

“ There was surely a great lack in the methods used in the dii- 
ferent countries, a mistake in method, a great gap between cause 
and effect, or a great failure to comprehend the real fundamentals 
of the problem. It is our object in the weeks we spend together 
to find out which of these, or whether all of them together, has 
been the cause of leaving us in our present state of undefined 
social standards as nations. 

“The exploitation of either sex by the other for mere per- 
sonal satisfaction or social advantage should be regarded as a 
social offense, so serious as to bring the offenders under the ban 
of strong disapproval and condemnation. 

“The word health has been used until it has lost its grip 
upon our consciences. Health has been made a fetish in 
some cases, to be adored or ignored. To put a person or an object 
on a pedestal and pretend to worship it is perhaps the easiest wa 
to dispose of it. The fact remains that women are proverbial sin- 
ners against health. Their traditional and acquired attitude o 
mind toward health is one of assumption that as women they ar: 
entitled to special consideration on every kind of pretext. 
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“From the days of chivalry when knights placed their ladies 
on pedestals for knightly worship and went forth to do valiant 
deeds with all the greater freedom, the conception of woman as 
the weaker vessel has been soundly lodged in women’s minds, 
and none the less in men’s minds, and this in spite of the fact 
that through all the ages women have performed huge tasks of 
endeavor and endurance without physical detriment. 

Setting forth that the Bureau of Social Education 
asking the women to discuss with it during the first section of 
the conference the subject of personal health, Dr. Brown pointed 
out that it was hoped to deliver women first from the actual 
physical handicaps they have inherited and acquired, and second 
to establish in their minds a fine sense of freedom from the old- 
time necessity to consider themselves physically unqualified either 
for the performance or the emoluments of the multitudinous 
task: which present day conditions impose upon them. 

\s you will see in our program, we, having dealt with this 
ques:ion of physical health, are obliged to recognize the great 
emciional forces whose play and inter-play have so much to do 
with our point of view on life and our behaviour toward it. 
These forces have been the least understood of all the phases of 
humian intelligence and experience. Here, rather than in the 
physical realm, lies the key to the solution of the great sex prob- 
lem. People talk much about the need of self-control as if this 
were a mere matter of the will. They ignore the reflexes of the 
human mechanism and the direction of the stored energies which 
rightly developed emotional training and experience can give. 
What we shall learn of all these forces as we study together 
will surely reveal to us why law, and the order it is supposed to 
create, have failed to change our social order from one of cras: 
self-indulgence to one of mutual respect and conservation of the 
integrity of personality.” 


For 100% Efficiency 


i} HIS phrase, tattered and abused though it be, must serve 

here to show how large an order the women doctors con- 
ducting the physical health discussions at the International Con- 
ference, now on in New York, blocked out for themselves and 
their confreres. They have picked woman up from the bottom 
of the pedestal where the war has tossed the most protected one, 
and they are saying, in effect: ‘“* Women have been carrying 
heavy physical burdens. During the war they were proud of the 
physical powers it was once fashionable to make believe thev did 
not have. Now let us systematize and strengthen this pride until 
every woman shall be fit for the tasks she must carry out.” 

These doctors see in the normal women of today much wasted 
strength, far less than their full quota of power being used. A 
few had worked out a set of scientific measurements by which to 
gauge the force women may fairly be expected to have at their 
control when they are at their best. What the doctors planned 
was nothing less than a general test of their standards among this 
chosen and picked lot of their colleagues—a kind of better-bodies 
campaign, after the manner of the better-babies efforts. Why 
not better mothers, say these doctors, and better working women, 
aye and better professional women? Why not try to make every- 
thing in one do its best? 

A large part of the first week’s work at the conference. there- 
ore, was given to putting into practice tests of the physical con- 
ditions of the doctors present. Each delegate was invited to 
indergo a complete set of standardized physical examinations, 
vhich included muscular endurance and resistance, as well as 


(Continued on page 422) 


Was 


Uraguayan Women 


N order to get here on time, Dr. Alice Armand Ugon of Mon- 
tevideo, Uruguay, came weeks ahead in one of the scarce 
passenger ships plying between North and South America. The 
very youngest woman doctor in Uruguay is Dr. Ugon. One might 
expect from a South American, Spanish background, a conven- 
tionality making for a reluctance to admit women into the medi- 


cal profession, but quite the reverse of this is true. For forty 
years women have been practicing in that little country of the 


southern hemisphere, and sex hostility has not yet been invented 
down there. One of the things which has greatly surprised Dr. 
Ugon in America, the land of the free, is the reluctance men 
physicians here show in admitting women to an equality in their 
colleges, clmics and hospitals practice. She can scarcely believe 
it, never having met a like reluctance in her Spanish-American 
land. While the number of Uruguayan women who have studied 
medicine is not large, they have received cordial recognition from 
They have, for instance, been welcomed 
But 


their male colleagues. 
to all the courses in the medical college of the country. 
then, to take it from Dr. Ugon, Uruguay is a remarkable little 
country, and its big northern sister republic has nothing on it in 
its recognition of feminine privilege. Women of Montevideo 
are to vote in municipal elections this Fall for the first time. 


HILE talk of Americanization ideals is being bandied 
about, it might be well to remember that not all the ideal 


Americanization is north of the equator. Uruguay, for example, 


is not one whit behind the United States in compulsory educa- 
tion laws, in public school privileges, although Dr. Ugon always 
politely intimates that this big rich republic of the north has an 


equipment surpassing that in her own little republic. But in all 


that makes for a national idealism, Uruguay compares favorably 
with almost any land, even with progressive little Denmark. 
(Continued on page 428) 
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organic tests. The pluperfect number to be attained was 20, 
Anything below this meant just so much less fitness for work. 
Each examination took three specialists to complete it, and was 
so thorough that only ten could be held in an afternoon. ‘They 
included examinations of eyes, teeth, organs, muscles and fe 


Give a Thought to Walk and Conversation 
UT they did more than this. They never let one person off 
with a pluperfect 20 who cultivated a debutante sloucl: or 
sat crookedly at her desk until one shoulder sagged. The ex::m- 
iners stood their victims mercilessly before mirrors and said in 
effect: ‘See how you have made yourself look!” The ey« of 
God couldn’t do much more with one than did the stoic ex: m- 
iners. It remains to be said, however, that all took their cwn 
medicine unflinchingly. The grand inquisitors never let up wutil 
they had discovered the way of the wrong doer in over-werk, 
bad habits of eating and sleeping. 

Dr. Augusta Rucker’s address on Tuesday morning, Sept: n- 
ber 16, was intended to show how all we like sheep have gone 
astray in the matter of most things physical. Her speech was on 
the “ Reactions of Modern Civilization on Health and Perswn- 
- ality,” and proved modern civilization a shameless exploiter of its 
Let your mirror servants—not much to brag about. Take that little matter of 

feet—not the part of one’s body one thinks about most—yet jist 

frame a lovely face observe what “ civilized” shoes have done to perfectly respect- 

, able anatomy. Dr. Rucker said: “In the great groups that \.e 

have examined, I remember in one industrial place where I ex- 
amined something over a thousand women. I found four pairs of 
good feet. Two I asked to go and serve as a model for a young 
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ERHAPS no other texture is as beautiful as the 
human skin at its best. 


And this fine satin-texture, which is within the sculptor who was just finishing a piece of work.” 
reach of nearly everyone, is promoted largely by the _The primitive child did not wear stockings and shoes, and use 1 
use of a pure soap. his feet and big toe. He climbed and did all sorts of things with 
his feet. Now, you will find, with stockings which are too short 
“Mellowed together” of purest materials for the to put on a young baby, the big toe pushed out, and the begin 
particular care of skins, Fairy Soap cleanses per- ning of the bunion. 
fectly—and rinses off completely. It leaves no soapy “The children have no chance. They are put into shoes. 
deposit behind in the tiny pores to coarsen them and They don’t get the use of the muscles of the feet. Their feet 
spoil the fine skin-texture. No soap remains on the grow fast. The shoes are outgrown, the shank of the shoe is 
tender outer skin after rinsing, to cause it to feel stiff.’ 


“tight” .or “dry.” 
ND it isn’t only feet that our modern way of living has 
Of course, be sure to use Fairy Soap in your bath. spoiled, it is our back-bones, according to Dr. Rucker. “ As 
For healthy skins and fine complexions always go you go along Fifth Avenue you see round-shouldered people, pro- 
together. truding abdomens, feet rigid, toeing out—you get this posture 
with a pulling down of the abdominal organs, the pulling on the 
sympathetic system that seems to dam the normal higher mental 
processes. I speak of the posture as being absolutely that which 
belongs with failure. Now, what has brought this about? Few 
children are allowed to crawl. Boys and girls from eighteen to 
twenty-three and twenty-four, nearly all of them, have round 
shoulders. This got started when people were scared about 
germs. Babies were not allowed to do much crawling; they were 
not allowed to get on their all-fours, pushing the shoulders back. 
The horse and the cow don’t need a collar bone because of the 
all-four posture ; and—if the history of the individual repeats the 
history of the race—the child needs that crawling time to push 
the shoulders back. 
“Then children are stood up before they are ready to walk. 
And you get the abnormal curve of the back. Or, children are 
propped up, or allowed to sit for over an hour, the litle ones 


FOR TOILET—FOR BATH geting round shoulders. Then later, there is the type of dress; 
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they run around with hose supporters, and you see them standing 
so as to take the pull off.” 

Civilization didn’t have much of a leg to stand on when Dr. 
Rucker got through with it. It has given people—that is, some 
people—too soft beds, too warm baths, too many modes of trans- 
portation, too much amusement. 

Dr. Rucker is a Texan—a graduate of the University of Texas, 
and a Fellow of the Texas Academy of Science. She is also a 
graduate of Johns Hopkins—i1gi11. She has been an instructor 
in biology and zoology in the University of Texas, house physician 
in the New York Babies Hospital, attending surgeon in the New 
Yor: Orthopedic Hospital, and physician of the Mothers and 
Babies Committee of the New York State Charities. 

One of the English doctors called attention to the fact that 
Eng'and is keeping a life history of all its children from infancy 
through adolescence by means of frequent clinics. 


Should One Think About Sickness? 





N interesting point in the plan of many physical examina- 

tions for adults is the possibility that one may put the idea 
of bad behavior into a too susceptible liver or stomach with a 
previously good character, but it was generally believed by the 
doc‘ors present that if health is emphasized by physicians instead 
of ‘liness, there is every reason why frequent and thorough ex- 
amination of adults should be a means of keping women up to 
their best point of efficient usefulness. The day has gone by, said 
these sane women, when doctors want their patients to put a 
symptom into a glass case and carry it around for the greater 
glory of doctor and patient. There is a large sense nowadays of 
the value of human usefulness, and a growing desire among both 
patients and doctors to see every woman in the world fit and 
adequate for her task. 


iy Wednesday morning the talk turned to physical training 

for efficiency, and the day’s sessions were conducted by Dr. 
Kristine Mann, whose latest reason for being known to the public 
is her war record. She was Supervisor of Health of Women in 
Munition Plants in the Ordnance Dept., U. S. A., during the two 
years when America was in the war. Dr. Mann is a graduate 
of Smith College, and has degrees from Ann Arbor, Cornell Uni- 
versity Medical School, Columbia University and Berlin Univer- 
sity. She was instructor in the hygiene department in Wellesley 
College, organizer and director of a health clinic for industrial 
women in New York City just before the war. 

One aspect of the physical training of women which Dr. Mann 
and all of the speakers in her group emphasized was the fact that 
exercises, properly applied, not only retain health but create 
health. The colorless, fatigued worker may become the buoyant 
efficient worker by means of well directed exercise. But these 
exercises must be based upon proper physical examinations, not 
upon good intentions of social workers—unless they are to do 
more harm than good. 

Miss Estelle Bertine, the Director of a young women’s health 
center, gave word photographs of some of her successes with 
working girls who had got out of the way of exercising until their 
capacity for enjoyment of life had slumped. She pictured the 
common state of mind of the city-dwelling girl, whose idea of out- 
of-door sport is that it is something less vitally interesting than a 
dance-hall or a cinema. She showed how patient persistence had 

roken down this reluctance until she had coaxed adult working 
girls into out-of-door hikes. 

One wondered how the French interpreter would manipulate 

his word “hike ”—but the ever useful French marche came 


(Continued on page 428) 
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Making History Real from 


Story Books! 


Supplementary home reading of the 
right sort a magic key to knowledge 


History, geography and other studies through the 
proper use of the right books for home reading, 
instead of hackneyed dry dates and facts, become 
alive and rich in action and romance. 
Unconsciously absorbed from books rich in storied 
interest, familiarity with famous personages and 
events. becomes a child’s own. Even in nursery 
days from the right books, all things can be uncon- 
sciously awakened in a child’s mind—imagination, 
courage, courtesy and a love for all that is noble 
and true. 
At Best & €0., the Children’s Book Shop has 
gathered together the best and most complete 
stock of books for boys and girls. It places at the 
disposal of Best & Co. patrons trained librarians 
who have an intimate knowledge of boys and girls 
of all ages as well as all that is best among the rich 
treasures of book-lore for them. 
The Librarians of the Children’s Book Shop will be glad 
to cooperate with parents and teachers. If the age or 
school grade is sent, suggestive lists that will make school 
lessons easier to master will be especially prepared. 








BOOK PLATES 
To cultivate pride in possession of books, Liliputia book 
plates, one for girls and one for boys—are presented with 
each volume. If all books given toa child are purchased in 
Liliputia, the book plate can be adopted as a child’s own. 











The Children’s Book Shop is active in the “MORE BOOKS IN THE HOME” 
Children’s Book Week, Nov. 10th to the 15th. 


LifsPestie 


Hest & Co. 


Fifth Ave. at 35th St. 
Established 1879 
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The House of 


LL through the war the Settlement 

House was the servant of servants, 
tirelessly keeping the home fires burning. 
It was, generally speaking, a maiden aunt among social servitors, 
and was expected to do most of the chores no one else wanted 
to do, and then sit in the kitchen and wash up after the party. 
No one invented a uniform with brassards for neighborhood 
workers, and drives for funds all went the other way, leaving the 
social settlements to do twice their ordinary work with about a 


By Katherine Fairbairn 
Headworker at Armitage House 


——$<———ad 


the Interpreter 


667 “OME quick, a gentleman is killing 

a lady!” It was a neighborhood 
child who made the frightened appeal, and 
the settlement worker hastened to the scene of action. She ex- 
plained in careful English to the “killing” gentleman, that to 
beat your wife is “not done” in America, even when the proy- 
ocation is as great as an unprepared meal against your home- 
coming. A few visits followed from the settlement house-ke»per, 
helpful suggestions and demonstrations in the buying and pre- 


tenth of their usual funds. Thus it happened that groups of peo- 
ple much habituated to self-denial had to work that habit over- 
time and perform marvels of brick-making without as many 
straws as would serve a soda fountain. 

What the social settlement was to the country at home as a 
solvent for a thousand war-time ills is a story never to be known 
in full. It was recognized as one of the agencies that kept the 
heart of America sound and sweet at the first annual conference 
of the United Neighborhood Workers of New York City. George 
Gordon Battle and Henry W. Taft in speeches at this conference 
emphasized the debt the city owes to its social settlements. Their 
common difficulties have drawn the. settlements of the city into 
an association, whose leader until the past few months was Mrs. 
Vladimir Semkhovitch, of Greenwich House. Armitage House, 
to which this story specifically relates, belongs to this group of 
United Neighborhood Workers, and is at the upper east side of 
Manhattan, almost on the river front. crisis, that Skia had been dispatched to the Settlement House for 

Since New York women became voters it has been a center for help. A message to the effect that unless the shirt was put on 
education in citizenship.—Eb. instanter, Shuffie would lose his job as “ monitor on the games” 


paring of food, planning for budget and menu, and an en‘ente 
cordiale ensued. 

It was Saturday afternoon. Little Armenian Skia calle! to 
report tragedy in her home. Through encouragement fron. the 
settlement worker and frequent personal supervisions of the “ite, 
weekly bathing was fast becoming a popular indoor sport in -er- 
tain congested sections of the neighborhood. The growing  us- 
tom had not gained favor with Shuffie, the ten-year-old bre her 
of Skia. He was quite used to being pinned into swadd ing 
clothes in his infancy, and a little later to being sewed up for the 
winter in bifurcated garments, and so he resented the infri: ge- 
ment of his rights as a citizen, and refused to be exploited. He 
ceased to be a non-resistant, but by means of superiority of 
muscle, his mother won out. He was now bathed, but in the as- 
sertion of his individuality, he absolutely refused to don the c!can 
shirt that had been provided for the occasion. It was at ‘his 
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Answering the Lure of the Great Outdoors 


SPORT TOGS 


nian models for a brisk tramp across 
country, for the autumn mountain trip, for 
motoring, or for glorious hours on the links. 


All are tailored with that precision, that jaunty 
swing of style that the well groomed woman de- 
mands in her sport clothes. All blend sturdy 
durability and youthful charm with typical 
Lord & Taylor price moderation. 


Mail orders receive the same prompt and 
careful attention that would be shown 
you in person. 


Lord & Taylor | 


38th Street FIFTH AVENUE 39th Street 
NEW YORK 
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at the next club meeting, brought about the desired result. Soon 
a smiling Shuffie, attired in his red flannel shirt, appeared in the 
window of his home, and received the reassuring nod of the 
worker at the window across the street. 


T was ten o’clock on a bitterly cold night, the thermometer reg- 

istering five degrees below zero. In answer to the door bell, 
the worker confronted little Norah of the spindly legs and the 
racking cough. She came to inquire when her club was going 
to the country on the “ picanic ” which was the joy that her “ club 
teacher’ had held before.them for the coming summer. Her 
mother had promised her bologna sandwiches and large green 
pickles for luncheon, and she wanted to be ready in time. Norah 
did not have to wait for summer to go to the country. She was 
sent at once to a convalescent home, where she ate eggs and 
dran': milk, and where bologna and pickles ceased from troubling. 
Norzh stopped coughing and her legs waxed fat. 

It was Tommy Hunt whose abilities as a successful leader of 
a street gang, brought him often into the children’s court. These 
talents of leadership were finally recognized by the settlement 
and Tommy became the president of his club, a follower of 
law and order. A member who broke a rule of the House was in 
danger of having his “ block knocked off,” so, in consequence, 
Tommy’s club was the most law-abiding one in the settlement. 

In the terrible summer of the epidemic of infantile paralysis 
Tormmy was attacked by the disease and died. When,the worker 
called before the funeral, she was shown her visiting card that 
had been detached from the flowers she had sent and placed in 
Tommy’s coat pocket. “ You called him your ‘ right-hand man’ 
an’ he never forgot it. I knew he’d be so proud to go to Heaven 
with your card in his pocket, so I put it there,” said his mother 


between her sobs. 


ee ne Marie gave birth to a child without 
sanction of law. Her home was closed to her and her baby and, 
through the court, her father was having her railroaded to a re- 
formatory and her baby was to be placed in a “ Home.” 

Just here the settlement intervened. A _ reconciliation 
brought about between Marie and her parents and she and her 
baby went home to live. The settlement secured for her a scholar- 
ship in a vocational school. This meant that a small sum was 
paid to her each week sufficient for her maintenance while she 
was learning a trade. The Settlement House, with its club meet- 
ings, gymnasium classes, dances and dramatics, gave her the 
normal social life that she craved. Marie learned her trade and 
for three years she has demonstrated that she can earn a living 


was 


for herself and her baby. 

Soon she is to be married to a decent, hard-working man, who 
has a home ready for Marie and her child. 

These little stories, picked at random, from the varied ex- 
perience of the settlement worker, show the close personal re- 
lation that exists between the settlement and its neighbors 

But the scope of its work is not limited to its neighborhood. 
It is continually working and cooperating with most of the ex- 
isting agencies for civic and national betterment. 

During the war, the settlement continued its usual activities 
and answered the calls of the government to help with the Food 
and Fuel Administrations, to work with the Home Service Sec- 
tion of the Red Cross, to become centers for State Military 
Census, for Registration of Enemy Aliens, for War Information 
5ureaus, for Local Exemption Boards and for Legal Advisory 
Boards. The settlement sold Liberty Bonds and Thrift Stamps. 
it opened its doors for properly chaperoned dances for men in 
uniform. In some instances, it turned its house into dormitories 
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for the men from the camps who were in the city on furlough. 
It became an Americanization center and taught English and 


950—Leath oe ; : : . 
book of a Sandy end convenient pide ii good citizenship to its neighbors. In fact, the settlement did 


comes in eith bl black . ° ° 
or tammadiees tether dad’ te” gee all of the things that the versatile mind of the government de- 
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with a purse, gold-plat d ° ° ° : e pies 

book. Dare See, matt fie ons “large manded of it, and then it did some more useful things of which 

powder puff in a white kid pouch. Closed, $ 

‘f meneurce 4% in. wide, 1% in. deep, the government had not even conceived. 

and 6% in. long. $7.5 

ate Grid aeoee stand of this 

wrou, 4 l aia by . . ° 

perfect lignt on the par ig ag I AST Fall, when the influenza was devastating the world, the 

an a siidin 

bracket makes the settlement became a center for nurses and doctors who were 

light adjustable to ; . 

Satta. ste of directed to the cases that had been reported there. In many in- 
height. anal : aoe ‘a 

| nent rel vonage. stances, the workers gave up all other activities and de ted 

a ewe their time and energy to the actual nursing of their neigh ors 

s ‘ P who were in such dire need. 

OW, as the city reclaims its ee ek ges a Ail i il ba 
own, Ovington’s is ready with ut it is aed the war ended, that the ghost ot cooper: on 
an unmatched array of deco- has become, in the dreams of the worker, a “ terror by nig tt.” 

rative articles for homes of good taste. Many of the war organizations, which came into existence 
+ bs , + . . . - 
The prices are, as Ovington’s prices through the needs of the time, have acquired the habit of d: ing 
have always been, reasonable and fair. ee es we is = me: 
for the “ other fellow” and are loath to give it up. The s; rit 
of “Community Service” is abroad in the land, and in >} ew 
York City, the settlement has helped, in a large degree, to :a- 
terialize that spirit. 
A violent attack of hysterics on the part of a worker ay 
be excused if, upon responding to the telephone, she finds th: it 
982—Japanese sweetmeat bor of dark green is the fourteenth call that has been made upon her that day for 
lacquer, cover decorated with flowers and us J 
pheasant design—with a set of seven China cooperation. It may be a demand for her presence at a com- 
linings. 12 in. dia. Price $3.50. A : Pia : 
The Fall Catal eens 4 mittee meeting of importance or a request that she be chairnian 
atalog is rea cto ° . ° és oo. 99 
’ , on of a committee in her neighborhood for the “ general upli't. 
O V | N G Y I , O N’ S Perhaps she is asked to make a survey of certain conditions in 
a given district, which is of special value to the organization 
‘e 2 S . 

The Gift Shop of Fifth Avenue” making the request. It may be that her house is commandeered 
312-314 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK as a distributing center for free ice, financed by a city committee, 
‘ and her services as general manager are to be thrown in; or that 
| she is to get together immediately a group of volunteers who will 





FA APaPAPA POPPA Sao PSPSPS help with the sale of army food. In fact, the number and 
IMPORTERS SINCE 1866 variety of “ stunts ” that the settlement is called upon to perform 
LONDON PARIS by every kind of organization reflect credit upon the resourceful 


demands that are made upon her the average worker keeps 
3 West 37th St. 


patient, willing and hopeful and tries to perform the duties of 
ONE DOOR FROM FIFTH AVENUE 
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her special job when she is not “ cooperating.” 
I g 





HERE has been one bit of cooperative work this summer 
which in the doing has been a joy to the workers of a num 

ber of social centers in New York. That has been the communit 
games and sings that have been made possible by the Neighbor 
hood Service Committee of the Y. M.C. A. Hundreds of children 
gather weekly on the appointed evening and with the help of vol 
unteer play leaders they play games with unbounded joy and un 
abating enthusiasm. When it is dark the singing begins, a song 
leader and a pianist in charge. A stereopticon throws the words 
of the songs upon the screen, on the front of the building and a 
crowd of between four and five thousand people gather to sing 
the patriotic and popular songs of the day. The “ Community 
Sing ” has been the one joyous note on the East Side this sum- 
mer, and its return from week to week is impatiently awaited. j 
The settlement is the most democratic form of welfare work. § 





SMART FURNITURE 


Wing Chairs 


Arm Chairs Slipper Chairs 


Sofas 


Made in our own shops by cabinet makers and 
upholsterers who have been selected for their 
ability as furniture builders. 


McGIBBON INTERIORS 


A large number of the most tasteful American 


eee ees 


i homes bear witness to the accomplishment of 
the McGibbon organization of decorative ex- The residents live in the nighborhood in which they work and 
i perts. Our staff is at your service. share its life and conditions. They work side by side with their 


neighbors for the realization of the higher ideals of life. 
The settlement is a clearing house, the “ House of the Inter- 
preter.” It is an “ open window,” as one neighbor expressed it. 
In the case of “letting George do it,” the settlement is 
“ George ” and it seldom fails to “ do it.” 


STORE OPEN 9 A.M. TO 5:30 P. M. 
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wholesale costs. 


efficient service. 


5th Avenue 





MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 29th 
Marks the Beginning of 


McCreery’s 
Annual Week of Sales 


Celebrating 62 Years of Faithful Service in Merchandizing 


Every department in the establishment will participate in the sale, offering extraordinary 
values in Merchandise that measures up to the McCreery exacting standard of quality. 
Prices will be as drastically low as they were last year, despite the persistent increases In 


Fashionable Fall and Winter Apparel will be offered at decided savings and high-class 


Household goods will be marked exceedingly low. 
Extra Sales force has been engaged so that every patron may feel assured of prompt, 


James McGreery & Go. 


34th Street 








Germany Today 

N impression of Germany written by a Red Cross Captain, 

just released from service in an embarkation hospital in 

l‘rance, has value because of its recent date and because it dif- 

lers somewhat from some of the reports brought back from 
France. 

This Captain was on duty all last year. 

back to America, he travelled through devastated France and oc- 


Just before coming 


cupied Germany. 

In a letter written the last of July, 1919, he says: 

“In the evening we wandered about the city (Wiesbaden) 
and over to the Kurhaus where the whole population was gathered 
listening to the Kaiser’s Imperial orchestra. The electric foun- 
tains played and every one was as gay and carefree as though 
there had never been a war or as though they had won it. Then 
we rode down the Rhine to Coblenz where the American Army 
of Occupation has its headquarters. The ride was very interest- 
ing as we had a map of the river valley and could pick out the 
principal points of interest, Ehrenfels, Niederwald, the Lorelei, 
Holzenfels, etc. To me the ride was depressing. Possibly this 
was psychological coming so recently from the terrible devasta- 
tion of France into that brutally strong and fortified country 
without a trace of war’s ravages. The people prosperous-looking 
and the countryside flourishing. The gigantic and menacing 
statue of Niederwald standing out so boldly on the rugged hill- 
side typifying so clearly the people. In France all was pathos, 
absolute destruction on all sides, the people bravely but pitifully, 
patiently and fatalistically trying to redeem their soil ; in Germany 
exactly the contrary, and high up on that beetling hillside that 
gigantic thing—Germania—facing France and shaking its fist 


aloft as though to beat down the feeble efforts of the poor 
crushed things across the border. 

“ Then a trip to Ehrenbreitstein and it did one’s heart good to 
see Old Glory floating over this, the strongest citadel in Germany. 
Everywhere old Kaiser Bill has weighted himself upon the 
people till it is no wonder they believe him superman. His 
statues are everywhere and always the biggest thing on the land- 
scape, save possibly for the Cathedral and one or two of the 


larger mountains.” 


The Anti Mind 


HE attitude of the anti-suffragist toward votes for women 

is summed up in the following reply made to a prominent 
suffragist of West Virginia, who was securing signatures on a 
suffrage petition. 

“No, I don’t want no vote,” 
don’t want my daughters to want no vote. 
able to govern more than one man a piece and the best way for 
“em to do that is to stay as helpless and feminine as possible.” 

Despite this opinion the suffragists are forging ahead rapidly 
Charleston has been especially active 


said the anti-suffragist, “and I 
They ain’t goin’ to be 


with their petition work. 
in this matter, Miss Irene B. Bullard being chairman of petitions 
for Kanawha county. 

The Cabell County Equal Suffrage Association of West Vir- 
ginia which did such splendid work as a suffrage body during 
the entire war period, taking part in every drive made in the state 
with fine results to their credit, had an especially interesting ac- 
count to give of themselves in the recent Salvation Army drive 
in Huntington, where they have their suffrage headquarters. 
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100% Efficiency 

(Continued from page 423) 
valiantly to the rescue. A large part of the working girl’s reluct- 
ance to out-of-door sports is that it separates her from a good 
time with young men, whom she meets at dances or movies, but 
not on camping trails. 

To meet the awakening of women to a realization of their 

bodily powers, Dr. Mann says a new type of doctor is wanted— 
a doctor to supervise the health of large groups of normal people, 


A few doctors are getting this combined skill 


people in industry. 
Among 


of the practicing physician and the physical trainer. 
them, she introduced one, Dr. Anna Burns Ferguson of Pitts- 
burg, Pa., whose task it is to supervise the recreation of girls and 


women in the smoky city. 


R. FERGUSON said that the play of people in large cities is 
moving forward in two channels—it is organized, and it is 
commercialized. The organized play of the people in play- 
grounds and recreation centers is, at best, at long stretches apart. 
The commercial play is everywhere, fitting every purse, every 
taste, every moral deviation. She spoke of small towns where the 
only possible amusement centers for the people were pool rooms 
and cheap photo-plays. If thinking people are going to turn all the 
care of the leisure time of the public over to commercialized 
groups, said Dr. Ferguson, the country deserves what it will get. 
She told of the large provision for organized recreation made in 
Pittsburg, where the Department of Public Works has estab- 
lished a bureau to look after the recreation of children, of women 
and girls, of boys, and men. It is Dr. Ferguson’s idea that a play- 
ing people is an efficient people. 
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Uruguay Women 
(Continued from page 421) 


Several things which are still at the stage of private enterprise, 
or philanthropy, or, at most, of sporadic effort in North America, 
seem to have become a part of the national government in 
Uruguay ; as for example, the carrying on of milk stations and of 
instruction to mothers. This is a question upon which Dr. Ugon 
speaks with feeling and conviction as she herself is a specialist in 
children’s diseases. She arrived here many weeks ahead of her 
medical colleagues largely in order to study methods in the 
United States. It is her plan to visit the Children’s Bureau in 
Washington before she returns. Malnutrition among children 
Uruguay is not so common as in the United States, partly b 
cause the hobgoblin High Cost of Living has not yet encampx 
upon the shores of that little country. The much frayed Ame 
can dollar—which is also the monetary symbol in Uruguay-— 
not only a whole dollar in that country but is actually wort 
$1.04 there while it is worth only about 59 cents here as con 
pared with its pre-war purchasing power. The best of milk i 
Montevideo can be bought for 10 cents a litre, for Uruguay is 
great grazing country like its neighbour on the south, Argentin: 
Montevideo, the capital city, is also exceedingly healthful, s 
much of it lies along the sea. It is an all the year round sez 
shore resort where children play upon its wide beaches. It ha: 
among other national movements, established an old age pensior 
similar to that in Denmark. It is a country at peace not onl) 
with the world but with itself, as no revolution has taken plac« 
there for many years. Unlike all other South American countries 
its population is not complicated by native Indian tribes. 


R. UGON is as little like the conventional type of South 

American woman, as is her country like the traditional 
opera bouffante stage picture of ephemeral and flamboyant revo 
lutions. She is as fair as if she had come over with the Swedish 
contingent of delegated doctors to the International Conference. 
But then she is not of Spanish descent, but of Italian Piedmontese, 
and belongs to that small group of lily-skinned Italians who have 
never lost their marks of race throughout the centuries. Her 
own hair is like ripe corn. Her father’s, she says, was Venetian 
red—the sort a man named Titian made famous for all time. 
She belongs to a family of twelve children, all of whom have 
professional careers. Five are physicians, three are pharmacists, 
two are teachers. There is one banker among them, and the 
youngest of all, a daughter, is also studying to be a pharmacist. 


Personally Introduced 


O NE of the first day’s most interesting features of the “Big 

Conference ” was supplied by Dr. Katherine Bement Davis, 
who introduced to the Conference the foreign women who are 
here to add their counsel to the study of woman’s part in the 
world’s work. Dr. Davis explained that, after the armistice was 
signed, she and Dr. Edith Hale Swift of Boston had been sent to 
Europe on a special mission to see in person, and invite to this 
Conference, women doctors of the allied countries. 

Women of eleven countries have been bidden to the Confer- 
ence. Of these doctors many have accepted their invitation and 
have already arrived. Some, on account of the difficulties of 
transportation, were still on the way. On account of dock strikes, 
the Scandinavian delegates were belated, and with them the 
Italians also. Because of irregular shipping, Dr. Morean of Ar- 
gentina was behind her schedule, but Dr. Alice Armand Ugon 
from Uruguay, the other South American delegate, had taken 
time by the forelock and found an early ship coming north by the 
Atlantic route. She was therefore the first doctor from a foreign 
country to arrive in the United States. 
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Those already in New York, Dr. Davis then called to the space 
in front of the platform, and introduced by name to the audience. 
“England is here,” said Dr. Davis, by way of an initial in- 
troduction, and called forward Dr. Mary Gordon of London, 
inspector of women’s prisons. When Dr. Davis reminded her 
audience that Dr. Gordon had served on the Scottish Women’s 
Hospitals (the British suffragists’ hospital chain), the applause 
was deafening. Dr. Constance Long was another English woman 
present. 

Dr. Frances Storrs Johnston of Edinburgh, Scotland, repre- 
sented a link with the United States, for she was born here and 
studied in the Cornell Medical School. When our own boys of 
the American Navy were off the Scotch Coast sweeping mines, 
Dr. Johnston was one of a group of women who made a real home 
center for them when they were on shore, so much so that they all 
said they liked being in Scotland, it ““was so much like home.” 

Chere were other echoes of the war in Dr. Davis’s introduction 

f Dr. Natalie Wintsch Maleef of Lausanne, Switzerland, who is 
Russian born and was at home in Russia during the Kerensky 
revolution. Switzerland also sent over Dr. Marie Feyler of Lau- 
saiine, Who had served in Rumania and Serbia during the war. 

Dr. Ada Potter of Utrecht was the only woman to speak for 
Holland. France had a goodly number—Dr. Yvonne Pouzin of 
Nantes; Dr. Anna Moutet of Lyons; Dr. Marguerite Giboulot ; 
Dr. Bonnet; Dr. Thuiller-Landry, Paris. 

Serbia was represented by Dr. Radwilla Lazariwitch, and 

pan by Dr. Tomo Inouye. 
Canada is represented in her widely separated sections—Dr. 
Young of Toronto, Dr. Leacock of Calgary, Dr. Mary Crawford 
( Winnipeg being three members of a large contingent from the 
iearest foreign neighbor to the United States. 


a 
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A Japanese Woman Journalist 


TS is no department of journalism in the Tokio Woman's 

College ; but there is going to be one soon. To judge from 
the thoroughness of the plans made for its installation, it will 
have all the features of the best journalistic science in this country 
and in Europe. Miss Miyo Kohashi, who is reporting the Inter- 
national Conference of Women Physicians in New York City for 
two Tokio papers, the Tokio Hochi (or Reporter) and the Tokio 
Nicht-Nichi (daily) has been sent to this country by the new 
Tokio Woman’s College, of which Dr. Nitobe is principal, and 
will study English for a year. Afterwards she will attend the 
Columbia School of Journalism and then spend a year in Europe. 

Upon her return to Tokio, she is to establish a department of 
journalism in the younger of the two women’s colleges in Tokio 
City. This has been established but a year. Miss Kohashi her- 
self graduated from the older women’s college, which was opened 
17 years ago. 

Talking with her, one is sure she will never need a year to 
master the English language. While she says modestly that she 
is not acquainted with speaking, she “catches on” to English 
conversation in a way that makes the American unreadiness in 
foreign speech stand out more glaringly than ever. In no time at 
all, Miss Kohashi gets en rapport with her interviewer. She says 
she is one of about twenty women journalists in Japan, a profes- 
sion for women that began about 20 years ago. She herself began 
reporting some twelve years ago, having “ picked it up,” with no 
special training. She now writes for a syndicate, and seemed 
familiar with all the modern American methods of feature stories, 
interviews, and special correspondent’s work. 

The illustrated feature story is a favorite among Japanese news- 
papers, and stories about women are popular. It was odd to see 
Miss Jeannette Rankin’s photograph shine out from an unfamiliar 
background of Japanese characters when she was in Congress. 
Her career had a fascination for the Japanese press, and her pho- 
tograph was reproduced in all the big journals. 


Mrs. Gilman’s Lecture 


RS. GILMAN’S lecture on the Community Conservation 

of Women’s Strength was a notable feature of the confer- 
ence program on Monday of this week. The cardinal tenets 
presented will be reviewed next week. 


Seton Honored 


Mrs. 





RS. ERNEST 
THOMPSON- 
SETON, wife of the 
naturalist, has been 
decorated with the 
Medal of Honor by 
the French Govern- 
ment for 
rendered during the 
period of war. 
Mrs. Seton 
decorated for her 


Services 


Was 


work in connection 
with the Women’s 
Motor Unit, which 


she founded at the 
Woman’s City Club in 
New York City dur- 
ing the early part of 
the war, and for the 
relief 
rendered, through her 





which was 











efforts, to wounded 
French soldiers. MRS 


has been ( ited for distingu shed SEvT 1 ¢. 


ERNEST rTrHOMPSON-SETON 
The Unit as a whole 
and each member presented with a medal. 


Mrs. Seton is a distinguished suffrage worker. 








Chauffeurs’ Outfits 
Special at 
$8920 


Suit, Overcoat 
and Cap to 

match 
With good 


scarcer than 
there is but one road 
to economy in Motor 
Apparel, and that is, 
Quality. In this Out- 
fit, of fine dark gray 
all-wool whipcord, we 
offer, considering con- 
ditions, an outfit 
which is remarkable 
for both quality and 
value—complete, at 
$89.50 or 





fabrics 
ever, 


Suit, $36.50 
Coat, 50.00 
Cap, 3.00 
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Ratification Day in Minnesota 


“THE 
HAPPIEST 
DAY OF 
MY LIFE?— 
MRS. UELAND 


In the photograph, Mrs. Andreas Ueland, President of the 





Minnesota 


Woman 


“IT WAS 
A 
WONDERFI 
DAY.”— 
VIVIAN 
THORP 


Association 


Suffrage 


(seated at the right end of the table) is shown surrounded by her workers; Mrs. Victor Troendle, state treas- 
urer, and Mrs. C. A. Etem, business secretary, are also seated at the table. Mrs. Walter Thorp is in the fore- 


ground at the right. 


ATIFICATION Day, 
ber 8, in Minnesota was a spirited affair 


Monday, Septem- 


from start to finish and for the women the start 
Au- 


tomobile parades assembled in both St. Paul 


came early and with great enthusiasm. 


and Minneapolis and started for the Capitol 
promptly at 9:30 with cars gay with sun-flowers, 
golden rod, yellow bunting and the word 
“SUFFRAGE” writ large in yellow on the 
By 10 o’clock 
the galleries of the Capitol, and the corridors, 
filled 


suffragists. 


windshields of the various cars. 


were to overflowing with enthusiastic 
In the center of the rotunda, right 
on the great “ Star of the North” which centers 
the building, an information booth was erected 
for the convenience of out-of-town women who 
had flocked in to join the festivities. Here were 
great boxes of yellow flowers from which per- 
sonal decorations were chosen. A committee 
of young and charming suffragists decorated the 
legislators and not one, either “ suff” or “ anti,” 
refused his yellow boutonniere. 

Though there was plenty of excitement there 
was absolutely no apprehension of defeat—the 
women knew that ratification would certainly 
carry, and although considerable effort had 
been put forth toward the goal of a unanimous 
vote there was little hope of accomplishing such 
a stupendous result. The Hennepin County 
delegation, however, proved themselves equal to 
the occasion and voted solidly “ Aye” in both 
House and Senate. 

The suffrage measure came up immediately 
after the organization of both houses, but the 
lower Hause won the race for the honor of 
being first to ratify the measure. By returning 
its old organization to duty for the special ses- 
sion the House was able to put the amend- 
ment without even waiting for the Governor’s 


message and when it was presented by Repre- 


sentative Theodore Christianson, the amend- 
ment was ratified by a majority of 120 to 6. 

The Senate took up the measure immediately 
after the Governor’s message—it was presented 
by Senator Ola Sageng, called the Father of 
Woman Suffrage in Minnesota, and, with no 
debate, the resolution went through, 60 to 6. 
There was a distinct disinclination of the men 
against the bill to make themselves heard as 
voting “ No,” but the suffrage members smoked 
them out and made them go on record, to the 
delight of the galleries. 

The moment the Senate vote was polled the 
corridors, floors and galleries of both houses 
were in an uproar, hundreds of women cheered 
and laughed and waved the suffrage colors 
while in the rotunda a band swung into the 
strains of the Battlke Hymn of the Republic. 

Then both houses adjourned and Represen- 
tatives and Senators became the guests of the 
Minnesota Woman Suffrage Association, which 
had leased the Capitoi restaurant for the day, 
turned out the regular staff of waiters and 
cooks, turned into the kitchen themselves and 
served the men such a chicken dinner as has 
not been served ever before in the history of 
that hostelry. 

Miss Marguerite Wells, Legislative and Rati- 
fication Chairman, who has had charge of the 
Hennepin County and has 


60.000 


names and in many precincts petitions showing 


petition work in 


accumulated petitions counting up to 
a majority of registered voters, thinks that the 
splendid work of her petition gatherers ac- 
counts for the solid vote of Hennepin County. 

Mrs. Andreas Ueland, radiant and beautiful 
as usual, was the center of congratulating men 
and women all day. 


“Tt is my happiest day,” she said. 
The women of her state feel that they owe 


to this fine woman and her splendid leadership 


a debt that can never be paid. The culminatin; 
event of the day took the form of a Ratificatior 
Dinner at the St. Paul Hotel fou 
hundred guests participated. Duties of the spe 
cial session kept 
present, but Mrs. 
honor and was seated at Mrs. Ueland’s right 
hand. 
the House; Representative Theodore Christian 


in which 


the Governor from being 


3urnquist was a guest of 


Representative W. I. Nolan, Speaker of 


son, author and sponsor of the Presidential 
bill; and the honored friend of suffrage, Sena 
tor Ole Sagenz, were speakers. 

For the first time in its history the suffrage 
organization invited representatives of the two 
Mrs 


Paul, member of the 


major political parties to speak to them. 
C. A. Severance of St. 
National Republican Committee, and Mrs. Peter 
Olesen of Cloquest, member of the Democratic 
respective 
The 


speech of the evening was made 


National Committee, placed the 
claims of the parties before the women. 
“ round-up ” 
by Mrs. Walter McNab Miller of St. Louis. 

At Mrs. Ueland’s plate lay a gorgeous corsage 
bouquet of orchids and under it a quaint silver 
box, which when opened by the state president 
proved to hold on its soft blue velvet lining an 
exquisite platinum and diamond brooch, the 
gift of her co-workers on the State Board. 

The keynote of the day was not “It is Over,” 
but rather, “It is just begun.” Plans are al- 
ready under way for citizenship work and the 
education of the Minnesota’s portion of the 


new electorate. To the women who have 


“ ” 


stood by” through bad days and good days, 
who have never lain down on their oars, but 
have pulled steadily toward the goal of real 
democracy visioned long ago, the Board of the 
Minnesota Woman Suffrage Association is 
deeply indebted and hopes to carry them on 
into the struggle for a more enlightened and 


a finer electorate——VIVIAN THORPE. 
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How New Hampshire 


HE story of how New Hampshire ratified 
the Federal Amendment begins with 
tn+ wonderful mass meeting held to celebrate 
ihe passage of the Amendment by the United 
States Senate. This mass meeting was held in 
Manchester a night or two after the Amend- 


ment passed the Senate. Governor John H. 


Bartlett spoke at this meeting, publicly an- 
nouncing that he was with the women and 
wes in favor of calling a special session to 
raify. The Board of the New Hampshire State 


Ecual Suffrage Association immediately held a 
mceting and decided that it would be wise to 
work in the hands of a 
strong Mr. Huntley N. 
Spaulding was made chairman of the Commit- 
te Mr. Dwight Hall, Chairman of the Re- 
publican State Committee, and Mr. Alexander 


Murchie, Chairman of the Democratic State 


pul the ratification 


men’s committee. 


Committee, agreed to work with Mr. Spaulding 
as a Legislative Committee. The members of 
the Senate were interviewed by men of their 
own parties and a very favorable report was 
turned in to Mr. Spaulding. 

in New Hampshire the Governor cannot call 
the consent of his Council 
which consists of five men. The Council met on 
The Governor arranged to have a 
hearing for the women. Mrs. Olive Rand 
Clarke, Mrs. Winfield Shaw of Manchester, 
Mrs. Charles Bancroft of Concord and Mrs. 
Chase Webb of Lisbon 
After the hearing the Council, urged 


a session without 


August 13. 


Vida made short 
speeches. 
by the Governor, voted to call a special session 


September 9th. 


HEN the real work of the campaign be- 
gan. Mr. Hall and Mr. Murchie immedi- 

ately got in touch with the members of the 
Legislature belonging to their respective parties. 
\s there are over 400 members in the New 
Hampshire Legislature this is no small task. 
Mr. Hall and Mr. Murchie never stopped their 
work until the vote was announced in the Sen- 
ate. The direction of the office 
turned over to Miss Edna Wright of the Na- 
tional American Woman Suffrage Association. 
Under the direction of Mr. Spaulding a re- 
markable publicity campaign was inaugurated 
and the leading men of the state gave inter- 
Many of these 


work was 


views in favor of ratification. 
men had been ardently opposed to woman suf- 
Marked copies of the newspapers con- 
taining these interviews were sent not only to 
members of the Legislature but to the 750 com- 
mitteemen of each of the parties. 

No story of the campaign is complete with- 
out touching upon a few other factors which 


frage. 


made success possible. 
New Hampshire suffragists have long had 
the able support of the Manchester Union, New 

















HUNTLEY SPAULDING. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Chairman Men’s Committee for Equal Suffrage. 


Hampshire’s leading newspaper. Its editor, 
Major Frank Knox, is one of the best friends 
suffragists ever had. He has fought their bat- 
tles long and hard through the columns of his 
paper, and as a final gift he opened the front 
page of his paper for the ratification interviews 
from New Hampshire men. These headlines 
greeted all New Hampshire every morning for 
the three weeks preceding September 9th. 

Mr. James O. Lyford, dean of New Hampshire 
Republicans, put his political knowledge at the 
disposal of the committee. He was never too 
busy to do the thing that was needed at any 
particular time. Mr. Lyford is another suf- 


fragist of long standing. 


ISS BETSY JEWETT EDWARDS, of 

Indiana, came from the National Wom- 
an’s Republican Committee and did splendid 
work among the Republicans who made up a 
large majority of both houses of the Legisla- 
ture. Miss Edwards is a woman of charm and 
ability. The Patriot 
“Miss Edwards is a woman having capability 


Concord said of her: 


stamped all over her. She is altogether a differ- 
ent proposition from the emissaries of the mili- 
tant suffs who entertained the onlooker here 
last winter. Miss Edwards is armed with high 
credentials to sustain her persuasive presenta- 
tion.” 

The Legislature met in special session Septem- 
ber 9th. The House ratified the Amendment 
after short debate by vote of 212 to 143. 

The fight was in the Senate the next norn- 
ing. The Senate resolved itself into a commit- 


Ratified 


tee of the whole and gave the forty minutes 
to outside speakers. Two women spoke for the 
antis. Mrs. Mary I. Wood, of 


New Hampshire’s best known and most beloved 


Portsmouth, 


woman, spoke for the women of this state and 


made her usual strong appeal. After short 


talks from two anti Senators the Senate ratified 


14 to 10 


Mr. Spaulding 

I’ Was a unanimous vote by which the women 
who made 

the Equal Suffrage Association in New Hamp 

Mr. Huntley N. 


chairmen of their men’s committee for the rati- 


up the Executive Committee of 


shire elected Spaulding as 


fication of the Susan B. Anthony Amendment 


There had never been any question in their 
minds as to whom they would choose. They 
knew well that if success was to be attained 


it would be reached only under the leadership 


of a man of force who would play fair with 
them. And they knew that if Diogenes had 
deferred his famous search until today, he 


would have needed no lantern in New Hamp- 
shire, for the Great War had forced out into 
the limelight of public opinion a man whom all, 
alike, 


affiliations, 


men and women regardless of civic or! 


religious or political knew to be 


honest and trustworthy. 


HESE women had had for many years, the 


experience, all too common to suffrage 


having promises made which the 


They had 


workers, of 
makers had no intention of keeping. 
been ridiculed, or browbeaten, or humored, ac- 
cording to the type of politicians approached, 
until they were well able to appreciate a man 
who treated them as persons of possible intelli- 
gence, who dealt with them exactly as he dealt 
with those of his own sex, whose word was as 
good as his bond, and whose word or bond 
would be accepted without question by anyone 
within or without the state. 

Up to the time when all Europe broke into 
flame Mr. Spaulding had been a man of large 
business interests. He was one of three broth- 


ers who had inherited the business of their 


father and, by dint of close application, straight- 
and fair treatment of em- 


forward methods, 


ployees, customers, and even of competitors, 
had “made good” and were numbered among 
the wealthiest and most influential citizens of 
the state. 

During the period of the war Mr. Huntley 
Spaulding served as Federal Food Administra- 
tor for New Hampshire and perhaps no better 
comment of the record which he made and the 
regard in which he was held by his co-workers 
of Mr. 


Hoover’s own lieutenants who, on visiting New 


could be given than to quote one 


Hampshire, remarked that in no other state 
(Continued on page 438) 
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Cardinal Mercier and Brand 


Whitlock 


HE most affecting incident in the parade 

which greeted John Joseph Pershing in 
New York City on September 10 took place in 
front of St. Patrick’s cathedral at 50th street 
and Fifth avenue. Here Cardinal Mercier, just 
arrived the day before from Malines, Belgium, 
stood with Mr. Brand Whitlock and watched 
the first division of the United States Army 
pass down the avenue headed by the General- 
in-Chief. When General Pershing saw Cardi- 
nal Mercier, he held up the parade while he 
alighted and paid his respects to the great pre- 
late. 

When Cardinal Mercier’s ship, the “Great 
Northern,” docked in Hoboken on Tuesday 
evening, September 9, one of his first greetings 
as he stepped on the patrol boat crossing to 
New York was from an American band playing 
La Brabanconne, Belgium’s national hymn. 
“ As the first strains fell on the ears of the aged 
prelate, he faltered and took a step  back- 
ward as if overwhelmed with surprise, then a 
smile crossed his face and with a sweeping 
bow, he uncovered and remained thus until the 
playing was finished.” It was the same song 
that the deported men of Belgium used to 
sing when, resistant and dauntless, they were 
led away to slavery in Germany. 

Mercier’s visit to America is a 
dream come true. In the 
Mr. Brand Whitlock’s Belgium (D. Appleton 


and Company, N. Y.) he twice quotes the Bel- 


Cardinal 
second volume of 


gian primate’s wish to come to America and 
thank the American people for what they have 
done for his devastated land within the last 
five years. He said it once more just as Amer- 
ica went into the war early in 1917, and Mr. 
Whitlock was forced to haul down the Ameri- 
can flag which had hung so comfortably for two 
black years over the American Ministry in 
Brussels. How little likely it then seemed that 
the Cardinal, whose name had become a house- 
hold word in the United States, would ever 
really carry his own message to the American 


people! 


T is late in the day to make many comments 

on Mr. Whitlock’s voluminous story of Bel- 
gium, but it will never be too late to review the 
American Minister’s sympathetic appreciation 
of two of Belgium’s heroic figures, the digni- 
tary of the church, who was literally the Good 
Shepherd of a helpless flock during the German 
occupation, and Maitre Léon Théodor, Baton- 


nier de l’Ordre des Avocats. Each of these 








The 
Book Stall 





brave men upheld fearlessly the ideals of his 
respective profession—the church and the law. 
Of Maitre Théodor less is known. His was 
a magnificently stubborn protest against a Ger- 
man debauch of the principles of justice as em- 
bodied in the system of law built up in Bel- 
gium, a country where the bar has “stood 
boldly forth as 
What the leader of the Belgium Bar Associa- 
tion did will never receive the popular acclaim 
that has greeted the leader of the Belgian 


church, but it was no less idealistic and fine 


the champion of mankind.” 


than was the splendid gesture of the Cardinal. 
Just exactly what was it that has made Cardi- 


nal Mercier admired on two continents? 


R. WHITLOCK’S book tells, tells in full, 
for it is shot through with the glowing 
personality of the Churchman. First of all in 
importance, but not in time, was the collective 
letter of the Cardinal and the five Bishops of 
Belgium written on November 24, 1915, to the 
Cardinals and Bishops of Germany, Bavaria and 
Austria protesting against Teutonic cruelties in 
the name of their common faith. When it was 
first printed in the United States—the New York 
Evening Post being one of the very first papers 
to make it public—it seemed as if Christianity 
must be dead indeed if it failed to heed this 
tortured cry. It was like a new crucifixion. 

Before this, at the end of 1914, the Cardinal 
had written his famous pastoral letter, read in 
all the churches of Belgium, while the Germans 
fumed and scolded. It was a noble appeal to 
the people to be patient. With great eloquence 
and power it recited the shameful injustices 
at Louvain and the small cities in the Cardinal’s 
diocese. Priests were arrested for reading it to 
their people, yet they read it again. 

From this time on, the tall gaunt Cardinal 
was a central figure in the great war before the 
eyes of a watching world. Then came the 
period of deportations when Belgian men were 
driven off to Germany into a practical slavery 
when the Cardinal again took his life in his 
hand, writing one fearless protest after an- 
other to Von Bissing, Governor General in Bel- 
gium. These shall remain among the doc- 
uments which shall tell the real story of the 


German occupation to future generations. 


characteristic of the 


— is more 1€ 
inherent weakness of a great bully than 


the fact that for all their raging, the Germ: 


always fell back before the sublime courage 
the tall Cardinal. 


shows how potent pure spiritual force may | 


The incident of July 21, 19] 
come against brute strength. The Germans h 
forbidden any celebration whatsoever of t 
Belgi 


flags and national colors were defendu, but t 


Belgian national holiday on July 21. 


quick-witted Bruellois defeated the order 
] 


ways of their own. We quote from the bo 


as follows: 


“Many people wore combinations of the 
Belgian colors, one woman promenaded the 
boulevards with her three daughters, one 
dressed in black, one in yellow and one in 
red. At high noon on the Belgian fete day 
there was in the Church of Sainte Gudule 
in Brussels, a great gathering of Belgian 
people, everyone wearing a scrap of green 
ribbon, the color of hope. M. Lemonnier 
and the echevins of the city were there, 
with senators and deputies, investing the 
scene with the distinction of official pres- 
ence. But there was a vibrant quality in the 
atmosphere, a palpitation of expectancy; 
men with eager faces stood on tiptoes and 
strained their eyes, awaiting an impressive 
scene; the Cardinal was expected. After 
the Evangel the throngs suddenly 
agitated with excitement, and there he was, 
a striking figure, in a gold cope, his extra- 
ordinary height accentuated by the mitre on 
his brow. He came out of the sacristy, 
through the choir, his crozier, 
preceded by a procession of priests. He 
came down into the aisle, and half-way 
down the nave moved on to the famous 
pulpit of carved oak, made by Henri Ver- 
bruggen in 1699, in the bizarre style that has 
become classic in Belgian churches; he as- 
cended into the pulpit and there, amid the 
silence that fell upon the throng, he began 
his sermon. He recalled the fact that it 
was the eighty-fifth anniversary of the na- 
tional independence and looked forward to 
that day when, in the restored cathedrals 
and the rebuilt churches of Belgium, crowds 
like this, with their King and Queen and 
the royal princes, amid the sounds of the 
bells, hand-in-hand, would their 
oaths to God, to their sovereign and to their 
liberties while bishops and priests in a com- 


were 


bearing 


renew 


munion of gratitude and joy would intone 
a triumphal Te Deum. But that day the 
hymns of joy expired on their lips; they 
were like the captives in Babylon who hung 


their harps upon the willow trees. But 
whatever their sorrows, he did not wish 
them to hate those who inflicted them. 


National concord among the Belgians united 
them to universal fraternity, and yet above 
this sentiment he placed the respect for 
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right, without which no communion was 
possible either between individuals or na- 
tions. Violations of justice must be re- 
rressed. He asked the Belgians to pray for 
those who were no more, to exclude no one 
from their commiseration—the blood of 
Christ had flowed for all. The hour of 
deliverance was drawing near but it had 
not yet come. He urged them to be 
patient, not to weaken in courage, and to 
leave to divine providence the perfection of 
their national education. He adjured them 
to allow the great law of the austerity of 
life to penetrate them. The tall Cardinal 
went down out of the oaken pulpit. The 
strains of ‘La Babanconne’ filled the arches 
of the church. The cry of ‘ Vive le Roi; 
Vive la Belgique!’ rang above it, and the 
great wish of the Cardinal was realized in a 
kind of miracle of national reconciliation. 

“It was not to be expected, however, that 
the Germans would allow in two successive 
years such scenes to pass without resent- 
ment, and in the evening of that day an 
event occurred that gave them an excuse for 
the riprisals which it was not in their nature 
of their philosophy to forego. Cardinal 
Mercier during the afternoon had remained 
quietly indoors at the College of St. Louis 
attending to the duties that had summoned 
him to Brussels. In the evening he left the 
College and was about to enter his motor- 
car to return to Malines when a group in 
the street caught sight of the tall figure, 
instantly recognized the patriotic Primate of 
Belgium, and broke into enthusiastic ac- 
claim: ‘ Vive le Cardinal; Vive le Cardi- 
nal!’ 

“His Eminence tried to still the applause 
by deprecatory gestures of the hands in the 
red gloves, hastily entered his automobile 
and at once disappeared down the Rue de 
Progrés. That was all that occurred. 

“The next day the city was fined one mil- 
lion marks.” 


HESE excerpts give a fine example of the 

literary quality of Mr. Whitlock’s book 
which is said to be “one of the most remark- 
able books on the war.” 

It is not only an important historical doc- 
ument but an absorbingly interesting narrative, 
a real literary achievement and also an uncon- 
scious revelation of a noble character. 

Mr. Whitlock tells with restraint of the Ger- 
man cruelties in Belgium. Nothing is set down 
in malice or exaggeration. For this reason his 
condemnation of the Germans for illegalities, 
unfairnesses and arrogance will stand when 
hotter speeches would be questioned. 

There is a lighter vein running through the 
big two volumes which shows the amazing 
story of the way the Belgians’ quick wits out- 
generaled their enemies. 











The 





One feels intimately acquainted with Mr. 
Whitlock’s confreres, the men who like the 
Marquis Villalobar, served with him through 
black years. 

In the beginning Mr. Whitlock tells how he 
had meant to write a novel while he was in 
3elgium and how the novel perforce grew into 
this unforgettable record of something greater 


than fiction or poetry, the real soul of a people. 





ag eee Problems and Labor Legisla- 
tion,’ by John B. Andrews, secretary 
of the American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation, is an excellent compact little book of 
136 pages, which opens with a statement of the 
great problem of labor as yet untouched by 
legislation, and proceeds to outline the progress 
of labor legislation in the United States in the 
fields of wages, hours, safety and health. 
These are the fields in which substantial 
progress has been made by legislation. Other 
chapters show the status of the present move- 
ment for social insurance, which has just 
reached the point of coming before our Legisla- 
tures for consideration, outline the growth and 
meaning of the trade union movemient and treat 
of the very important subject of provisions for 
the enforcement of labor legislation. 
NDER the main title “ Impassioned 
Souls” (Wm. Reeves, London, price 1s.) 
Violet Ashmole has written a type of essay on 
Woman and the Sex Environment which im- 
prisons her soul—or, as we should put it in less 
sentimental language, cramps her development 
—that is rather better than its title would indi- 
cate. The best chapter is that on the “ fallacy 


that she has little experience of passion.” 


ROM “Schoolboy Howlers,” collected by 

Raymond G, Fuller, (The American Child) 
comes this piece of mythology: ‘‘ The Gorgons 
were three sisters that lived in the islands of 
the Hesperides, somewhere in the Indian Ocean. 
They had long snakes for hair, tusks for teeth 
and claws for nails, and they looked like women, 


only more horrible.” 


N a style that is rather unpleasant—the ad- 

vertisement says “a chuckle lurks in it” and 
perhaps the description is not inept—Carl Hol 
liday, of Toledo University, describes in a little 
book of 69 pages published by the Stratford 
Company, (Boston, Mass., price 75 cents) 
“Wedding Customs, Then and Now.” There is 
nothing original in the book, but it puts in 


readable form the gist of the researches of 


scciologists and shows in many cases brutal or 
comic or sordid origin of wedding customs 
which we are accustomed to think of as “ hal- 
lowed” by antiquity. The chief impression 


the reading leaves is not of the sacredness of 
marriage, but of the degradation of women— 
not by the idealized relation of marriage but by 
customs that have developed around the histori- 


cul institution of marriage. 











ARMENIAN POEMS 


rendered into English verse by 
Alice Stone Blackwell. Third Edi- 
tion. All the proceeds go to help 
the Armenians. 


Price $1.00 


Order from 


MRS. BERTHA S. PAPAZIAN 
6 Ellsworth Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. 
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The Mexican Review 

Published, in English and Span- 
ish, to promote friendly relations 
between the United States and 
Mexico. Full of interesting infor- 
mation about Mexico not to be 


found in the daily press. 
Editor, GEORGE F. WEEKS 


Offices: 1821 Jackson St., N. E., 
Washington, D. C. 


and Edificio Gore, Despacho 601, Apar- 
tado Postal 70 Bis, Mexico City, Mexico 


$2 per year 


Sample Copies Free 
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Life of Susan B. Anthony? 
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| HE officers of the Columbia 

Trust Company hope that 
women depositors will feel free to 
avail themselves of the experienced 
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The Vote 








OMEONE asked Dean Ellen Spencer Mus- 

sey the other day to tell her in what lines 
women lawyers have made successes. Her 
kind eyes twinkled gaily as she began summing 
up. “They succeed best, generally speaking,” 
said she, “in courts of equity. These include 
domestic relations, but are not confined to those 
cases only. In probate practice women do well 
—in questions concerning estates, guardianship 
of children, etc. There has been a great in- 
flux of women into criminal law of late, and 
in all these branches they have succeeded.” 

“How many women lawyers are there in the 
country?” Dean Mussey was asked. She thought 
about 1,500, and when some question as to 
their general success was raised, she smiled 
contentedly and spoke for a long list of those 
who had been her own pupils in the Washing- 
ton College of Law, which has graduated many 
women. As this College was founded by Dean 
Mussey herself, she has seen a notable line of 
women go out into active legal practice. 

The present Dean of the Washington Col- 
lege of Law, Miss Emma Gillette—Mrs. Mus- 
sey having been made Honorary Dean—is a 
fine real estate lawyer. 

“Miss Florence Etheridge,” she continued, 
“has been appointed, by the Commissioner of 
Indian affairs, the Probate Attorney for the 
Indians of Oklahoma. Miss Etheridge knew 
the situation of the Indians so completely that 
she was the logical appointee for this position. 

“Miss Cora Larriemore Keeley is doing ex- 
cellent work in criminal Miss Caroline 
I. Griesheimer, who is an L.L.B., and L.L.M. 
of the Washington College, has been appointed 


by the Civil Service Commission to prepare its 


law. 


law examinations. 

“Mary O’Toole is another general practi- 
tioner, who is a hard fighter and a high 
charger. 

“Annie O’Neil has a full law clerkship in 
the State Department. 

“Marie Saunders is 
Patent Office. 

“People ask about the number of women 
admitted to the Supreme Court Bar,” said Dr. 
Mussey. ‘“ When I was admitted in 1896 I 
was the thirteenth woman. Now I do not 
We stopped count- 


full examiner in the 


know how many there are. 


ing long ago.” 
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HE 1919 session laws of South Dako: 
| show the following laws for the benefit « 


women: 
Chapter 199, Session laws of 1919, Sec. 324 
to read 


of the Revised Code is amended 


tollows: 

‘“When an unmarried woman, appointed ex 
ecutrix, marries, her authority is not hereb 
extinguished, but she may continue to act i 
every respect as is a femme sole. When a mar 
ried woman is named as executrix she may b: 
appointed and serve in every respect as a femni 
sole.” (This section was formerly No. 4 
Prob. Code.) 

Section 3254, Rev. Code 1919 now reads: 

“ A married woman may be appointed admin 
istratrix and serve in every respect as a femme 
woman appointed 


When an unmarried 


administratrix marries, her authority is not there- 


sole. 


by extinguished, but she may continue to act 
in every respect as a femme sole.” 
Chapter 263: Amendment and improvement of 
mothers’ pension law. 
Chapter 134 enacts 
Welfare Commission. 
Chapter 149 
nurses. 
The guardianship law was also changed in 


provision for a Child 


enacts provision for county 


the interest of mothers. 


Section from letter from Ida M. Anding, 


Legislative Reference Librarian, South Dakota. 


—— took some very progressive 
steps in its 1919 legislation. A Chil- 
dren’s Bureau was created. sills were passed 
for the equipment of additional buildings in 
the western part of the State for the housing 
of an additional 1,000 mental defectives, our 
State Home and Training School for Mental 
Defectives near Denver having capacity for 
only 85 children, while there were over 300 in 
the state who had been committed by the courts 
and could not be received, to say nothing of the 
hundreds who had never been examined or com- 
mitted. A bill was passed to make more certain 
the census of persons of school age, to compel 
their attendance. A bill was passed for the 
compulsory education of blind children, and a 
bill regarding vocational education.” 

(Letter from the secretary of the State Board 


of Charities and Corrections, June 3, 1919.) 
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66 \ \ JOMAN’S Place in Civil Service,” by 
May B. Upshaw, and “ Women and 
Tuke, 


respectively the present status of women in this 


the Civil Service,” by Margaret J. cover 


service in the United States and in Great Brit- 
ain. 
‘In one of the greatest fields of employment, 


the civil service,” says Miss Upshaw, “ we still 


find the bonds of precedent and the fetters of 


radition that have been so generally discarded 


elsewhere. Under many commissions women 


are not permitted even to be examined for work 
of any but a subordinate character, and mainly 


in the old fields that have always been open 


stenography, nursing, teaching and in- 


They 


the privilege of examina- 


to them, 


stitutional labor. have been denied, on 


account of their sex, 


tion for positions for which they possessed all 


other preliminary requirements, in fields in 
which they have proved their eminent fitness 
This has been true even in time of war, when 


the dearth of male applicants was such that the 


ists would close with a totally inadequate 


number of applicants, sometimes with none.” 


Miss Upshaw’s paper, which is based on a 


questionnaire sent to Civil Service Commis- 


ions in the United States and Canada, ten 
state Civil Service Commissions and ten local 
commissions, shows that in many cases this 


exclusion of women is not due to a legal provi- 
sion or even to a commission rule, but mercly to 
a customary practice in the matter of examina- 
tions and appointments. 
On the 


se mbly of 


presentation of her paper at the As- 
Civil 
United States and Canada, the 


Service Commissions of the 
following res- 
olutions were passed: 


WHEREAS, women have not been admitted to 


many civil service examinations in fields in 
which they have proven their ability to per- 
form the work; and 

Wuereas, they have been discriminated 


against by many appointing officers in that they 


have arbitrarily remanded the certification of 


men only for positions in which women can 
competently serve; and 


Wuereas, this Assembly believes such prac 


tice to be unfair and subversive of the princi- 
ples of the merit system; 
Be it Resolved, that this Assembly recom- 


mends to the various commissions of the United 
States and Canada, the adoption of the principle 
that the Civil Service Commission should de- 
termine (a) the sex requirements of examina- 
tions, and (b) the propriety of requests of ap- 
pointing officers for certification of candidates 
by sex. (c) They these 


determinations by a proper 


guided in 
inquiry into the 


should be 


duties of the position and the best interests 


of the service; and (d) the reasons for the ac 


tion in each case should be set forth in the 
minutes. 


Miss 


civil service, 


Tuke’s paper on British women in the 
which is published in the English- 
1919, is 
Committee on 


War, 


the past position of women in civil service but 


woman for August, a review of the re- 


port of the Civil Service Re- 


cruitment after the which does not cover 


makes recommendations for the future. 


“On the vexed question of equal pay for 


equal work,” says Miss Tuke, “the report has 
a rather hard saying; the only observation 
being that it might mean paying the women’ 
rates to the men, in which case women would 
probably tend to oust them. This thought does 
not really terrify us. If the Government find 
women do the work as satisfactorily as men 


and yet pay them less, it cannot win our re 


spect. If, on the other hand, it believes the 
men do the work better and yet offers the 
lower pay, it wins something the very reverse 
of respect.” 
HE model contract) for employment in 
domestic service drawn up by the Berlin 
municipal employment exchange, which is out- 


lined in the Labor Review (United 


Monthly 
States Department of Labor) specifies exactly 
size of the house an 


the work to be done, the 


the number of persons in the family. It pro 


vides as remuneration, besides lodging and ade 
quate board, a minimum wage of $4.76 a 
month, minus deductions for health insurance 
The door of the room assigned to the servant 
must be provided with a lock and key, and 
room must have a bed for his or her exclusive 
use, a window opening into the outer air, a 
washing appliances, and a_ towel. 


wardrobe, 


There must also be means for heating the room 


Where heat can not be provided during the 
present period of transition, another heated 
room must be available for the servant during 


there is a bath 


Where 


servants 


his or her spare time. 


room in the house, the must be per 


mitted to use it or else must be granted tim 


and money to have one bath per week outsid 


1 1S a 


distinct convenience In 
management. It 


large 


household 
obviates the keeping of 
amounts of currency, and each 


receipt. 


check is a 
We 


representative call 


shall be glad to have a 


and ex- 


plain details of the service 
offered to women patrons of 


this Company. 
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At Educational Centers 


Women as Students of Technology 


N ASSACHUSETTS’S famous Institute of 

Technology has turned out so many men 
who have made a name for themselves that 
most people are apt to overlook the fact that 
it is a co-educational institution and has turned 
out fine women also. It is the oldest technical 
school in the country and from the day of its 
foundation has been open to women students. 
Ellen H. 
student in Technology. She 
Since her time there have 


Swallow, ’73, was the first woman 
graduated with a 
degree in chemistry. 
been 470 women graduates from Technology, 
approximately 4 per cent of the total number of 
graduates. 

It is interesting to see how this number was 
distributed among the various schools. Thirty 
per cent were graduated in the Department of 
Biology and Public Health and another 30 in 
Chemistry; 8 per cent chose Architecture, and 
the remaining 32 per cent were scattered among 
Engineer- 


the various other courses. Sanitary 





MISS CHAIRES’ OUT: DOOR 
SCHOOL 


Normal Course 


SOUTHAMPTON, L. I. 


Kindergarten and Primary Educational 
principles applied to children’s outdoor 
activities. Address, 
746 Madison Avenue 





New York City | 














NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


160 Lexington Ave. N. Y. City 


28th Year 


Thorough practical and technical instruc- 
tion in Textile, Wall-paper, Poster and 
Commercial Art Designing. Illustration 
and Fashion Class and Historic Ornament. 
Interior Decoration under H. L. Parkhurst. 
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L AW H Fall Term Begins 
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for Catalog 
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NEW YORK SCHOOL OF EX EXPRESSION | 


(Chartered by the Regents of — _ Uabveeaity 
of the State of New York) 


Voice building and training for reel speak- 
ing. Oral English and diction. All defects of 
speech remedied Pantomime and drama. 
Physical training and dancing for poise and 








grace. 
318 West 57th Street New York City 
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ing, a comparative modern development, claims 
Notable among 
"19, who 


sanitary 


several of the later graduates. 
them is Miss Celeste Johnson Brennan, 
has recently assumed the duties of 
inspector at the Penniman, Va., plant of the du 
Pont’s. She is said to be the first woman em- 
ployed in this capacity. 
Katharine Dexter McCormick, ‘04, the promi- 


nent suffrage leader, graduated in Biology and 
Public Health. 


always been actively 


Since her graduation, she has 
interested in social serv- 
ice and public health questions, and has for 
many years been a member of the Board of the 
National American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion. 

Technology women have always proved them- 
selves loyal supporters of the Institute. In 
the present drive for a $10,000,000 Endowment 
Fund which Technology is trying to raise, the 
first check received by the committee in re- 
Maclarin’s appeal to the alumni 
Miss Elizabeth 


sponse to Dr. 
for funds came from a woman, 
B. Hamlin, 96, of Boston, Mass. 


A National Program 
HE last annual meeting of the National 
Educational Association adopted the fol- 
lowing educational program: 

A program of education in America should 
aim to bring about the following results: 

(1) A general high level of patriotic, intelli- 
gent and competent citizenship through the 
specific training of all the children of the 
democracy for citizenship to an age approxi- 
mating maturity. 

(2) The Americanization of the un-Ameri- 
can element in the United States, both native 
and foreign born. 

(3) The complete abolition of illiteracy. 

(4) The use of English as the universal 
language of instruction in public education and 
as the means of making general and common 
our American ideals. 

(5) A high degree of physical and moral fit- 
ness for both the responsibilities of peace and 
the duties of war on the part of all our people. 

(6) An adequate and effective system of pub- 
lic education, both state and national, as the 
chief agency for the accomplishment of the 
above ends. 

The association advocated also a year of 
civic training for young people. 

“We urge the Government of the United 


States,” says the resolution, “to institute 


maintain a full 12-month year of 


training, and discipline for each young ma 


nd 


instruction, 


n 


and young woman between the ages of 17 years 


and 6 months and 20, such training to be cir- 


ried on at such place and in such mannet 
may result to the particular advantage of 
individual in the development of civic resp: 
sibility and vocational efficiency and 
inclu 


the entire expense of this undertaking, 


ing adequate maintainance allowance for 


dependents of such students in training.” 


ONUSES to meet the high cost of nec 


sities have been granted to elementary a 


high school teachers and principals by the Cl 


is 


i¢ 


to he ir 


nd 


cago Board of Education to tide the teachers 


over until the new schedule of salaries can | 


put into effect. It is 


schedule will be adopted in January. 


expected the higher 








IVAN TARASOFF 


Graduate of Imperial Russian School 


All Styles of Artistic Dancing 


Class and Private 
Normal Courses for Teachers 
Tuxedo Bldg., 637 Madison Ave. and 659th 8t. 
Telephone Plaza 9239. 

















VESTOFF - SEROVA 
RUSSIAN SCHOOL 
OF 


CLASSIC DANCING 


47 West 72nd Street New York City 


OPPOSITE RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL 
Telephone: Vanderbilt 2399 


Private Lessons Classes © Normal Courses 














ROSETTA O’NEILL 
SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Complete instruction for those aiming to be- 
come teachers. Arrangements made for 
private classes within a radius of four hours’ 

traveling distance of New York City. 


Classic—National D ANCING 


Interpretive—Ballroom 


“To Miss O’Neill I owe my success”—Mrs. Vernon Castle 
766 Madison Ave., New York Telephone ™!aza 8692 














We shall be pleased to 
furnish information rela- 
tive to schools whose ad- 
vertising we carry. 
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At Educational Centers 
The New Citizenship 


To the THE WoMAN CITIZEN: 


Editor of 


: kindly invite your readers to bring 
their problems in civics and politics to 
Tut Woman CITIZEN. 

(ne of the greatest problems before the 
readers of your magazine probably is the high 
cost of living. 

enclose a cutting from the Saturday Evening 


Post of August 25th, entitled ‘“ Everybody's 


Business.” In this article the writer says: “It 
is interesting to study the market program pro- 
New York City by Day, 
Commissioner of Public Markets. His scheme 


is designed to eliminate all tolls in the market- 


p ed for Jonathan 


ing of food except those that are paid to peo- 
ple who render essential service. 

‘The plan contemplates the erection of large 
terminals near the centers of population so that 
freight cars or ships may be brought directly 
to one of these selected points for unloading 

‘Then there are to be railroad yards with 
storage tracks and driveways leading to them, 
elevators and conveyances for carrying food- 
stuffs, refrigerating facilities, a market hall for 
the auctioneering of produce, wholesale market 
rooms, a canning and conserving department to 
save food that is in danger of perishing, a de- 
partment of co-operation with producers, and 
a division to co-operate with consumers. 

York City will 


Now if the women of New 


carry through that scheme, as they doubtless 


can, it would be taken up and carried through 
by every city in the Union. 

This is Woman’s Day and a Woman's Prob- 
lem. Mary Leitcu 


Bayamon, Porto Rico. 


Queries 


W* wish to study in our Reading Club this 
coming year women’s place in world af- 
fairs, and women as citizens in order that we 
may understand more fully the use of the 
ballot. 

I have been told that you have literature for 
How may we obtain it? 


Mrs. T. E. 


this line of study. 
VANCE. 
Eddyville, Iowa. 

ILL you kindly send me literature per- 
taining to the study of the ballot. We 


are now arranging our program for the coming 


year in our Clio Club and would be glad to use 
anything you have to send in that line. 
Mrs. WILL Pierce. 


Carroll, Iowa. 


HE Mother's Class of the 


Church Sunday School desires to take up 


Third Baptist 


some study along suffrage lines in its monthly 


social meetings. We wish to be ready to use 


the ballot intelligently ; and to know enough of 
the great questions of the hour to be able to 
make our decisions wisely. 

Can you direct our efforts in this matter by 
literature, and informing 


suggesting available 


me where and how such may be obtained 


Mrs. Wm. C. Swartour. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


ITERATURE 


questions, fliers, pamphlets, books, are for 


dealing with the suffrage 


sale by the National Suffrage Publishing Co., 
171 Madison New York. 


citizenship schools as developed by the forward- 


Avenue, Programs of 
‘ , eae ; 

ooking women of different states are published 
Women Citizen. 
Island, New 


have all presented noteworthy pro- 


from time to time in The 


Missouri, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Hampshire, 
grams. Arkansas’s 


program will be given in 


these pages shortly. Colleges and universities 
show great willingness to cooperate in this ef- 
fort of women to become better informed about 
State New 


University of South Carolina 


civics. The College of Hampshire 
led the way. The 


is following suit.—Ep, 


yng in citizenship will be offered this 
year as a part of the High School curri- 
Missouri. The 


Miss 


It will consist of lessons in citizenship 


culum in Oregon, Holt County, 


course has been instituted by Frances 
Soper. 
designed to prepare the pupils to be intelligent 


voters, and efficient citizens in their community. 


upon the citizenship suggestion 


Fong > citizenshi 
made in this department, the 


South Carolina have 


women of 
arranged with the South 
Carolina University to include a course in citi- 


zenship in its extension work of this term. 


Women’s Colleges Exchange 
C OLLEGE girls, to the number of 122, ar- 
rived from France recently to attend 


American colleges. A similar but much smaller 


] 


group of American college girls will soon sail 


for France study in French universities 


These 


by competitive 


young French women were selected 


examination in French schools 


\ssociati 


chemistry, pharmacy 


under the auspices of the nm of Ameri 


can Colleges. Industrial 


surgical dentistry, electrical engineering, law 


and social work are new fields that are opening 


up for women in France as a result of the war 


and the scarcity of men \s a consequence 


many of this group of college women will take 


up scientific studies with the intention of help 


ing in the reconstruction work in Frances 


Last year about 114 French girls came to 


America to attend college \ few of them re 
turned at the close of the year, but the majority 


1 


remained tor a second year 


NEW YORK AMERICAN 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 








M4 NEW ADDRESS i! 
i! 163 West 72d Street “i 
i The Leading School of Music in New York ) 
l> ——— 

4 Harmony Orchestra Y. 
\). Concerts and Lectures Free / 
! TERMS $12.50 PER QUARTER i 
i! UPWARD “)j 
= Open from 9 to 6 
WY Mondays, Thursdays until 9 “4 
i , Send for, Catalogue , 








KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY 
TRAINING SCHOOL 
Affiliated with New York University. 


Faculty of wide experience. Special sub- 


jects taught by University Professors. 
Practice Kindergartens. Students  Resi- 
dence. School opens Sept. 

class enters Feb. 2nd. Address, Miss 


HARRIETTE MELISSA MILLS, Principal, New 
York University, Washington Square, New 


| 

| 

29th. Mid-year | 

York City. | 











STENOGRAPHIC & SECRETARIAL COURSES 
REGISTERED BY REGENTS 

PERSONALLY SUPERVISED BY MISS FRITZ 

ASCHOOL WHICH PRACTICES THE EFFICIENCY IT TEACHES 
















CONSULT OUR NEW RECONSTRUCTION CATALOG 
New Courses, Critics and Instructors 
| THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 
FRANK ALVAH PARSONS, President Opens September 11th 
Professional courses in Domestic Architecture, Interior 
Decoration; Costume and Stage Design; Poster Advertising 
and Industrial Design; Life Seotan lilustration; Paint- | 
ing; also classes for Teachers and special lecture courses. | 
SUSAN F. BISSELL, Seeretary 2239 Broadway, Mi New York 
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VITUUTTNN NINA 


In the Center of Things 
AT THE CLARIDGE 


HE woman who holds 
well-being above all other 
considerations will enjoy an 
unique comfort at the Clar- 
idge. She may be confident 
= of a courteous attention to 
= her every wish. Rooms are 
E luxurious but not costly. Con- 
venience in location and appoint- 
ments is unrivaled. 
L. M. BOOMER 
Managing Director 
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The Hotel Put 





58 West 47th St. New York 
Between Fifth and Sixth Avenues 
Elegance Exclusiveness 
Room with Bath......... $2.50 and up 
Doubie Room with Bath.. 3.50 and up 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath... .$5 to $7 


Dining Room a la carte, serving the high- 
est grade foods at moderate prices. 




















How New Hampshire Ratified 
(Continued from page 431) 

was he reminded of the Washing- 

Food 


where the 


“so forcibly 


ton Office and its great chief as here 


whole state looks up to their Food 


Administrator and every member of his staff 
feels for him a deep and lasting personal af- 


fection.” 
M* SPAULDING is a man of 
sonality. 


immediately 


rare per- 


Meeting him for the first time 


one thinks of the testimony borne 


by those who knew and loved Abraham Lincoln. 


There is the same lack of affectation, the same 


directness of speech, the same apparent taking 


his fellowmen on trust until proved untrustwor- 


thy, the same freedom from dissembling, the 


same occasional hesitancy, as if searching for the 
right word, the same respect for the opinion of 


others. Watching him as he deals with con- 


ditions or with people, listening to every argu- 


ment, hearing all the evidence, reserving his 








We shall be glad to have readers of the 

Woman Citizen who contemplate visiting 
New York refer to us for detailed information 
with regard to local hotels. 


The Woman Citizen Corporation. 








own judgment until the case is closed and then 
drawing together all the loose ends and impar- 


tially deciding upon the proper course to pur- 


sue, one sees his power. His fairness, his in- 


nate honesty, his great personal charm make 
all, even those with whom he disagrees, his 
staunch friends. 


Prior to the while engaged in business, 
Mr. Spaulding 
tion of equal suffrage but, to use his own words 


taken Man- 


chester 


war, 
gave little attention to the ques- 
interview 


from an printed in the 


Union: 


ad) by interest in the question of equal 
suffrage was of a negligible quantity 
time our entered the great 


up to the country 


had been more 
affairs. At the 
Food Admin- 


Hampshire I felt that a man 


war. Previous to that time | 


or less absorbed in business 


|! undertook the work of the 
New 


had no pursuit of his own business or pleasure 


time 


istration in 


if it was at all possible for him to contribute his 
mite to the winning of the great war. 
Food 


the most agreeable 


“My connection with the Administra- 


tion proved to be at once 


and the most enlightening piece of work in 


which I had ever been engaged. 
“In all this labor with the people of the state 
rarding the 


my conviction became very strong reg 


part which women were taking in making for 


New 
justly proud. 


Hampshire a record of which we were 


Whereas | had formerly believed 


in the equality of the sexes, 1 had now a grow- 


ing appreciation of the actual constructive value 


of their organized effort. I saw them unsel- 


fishly and unhesitatingly taking up the burdens 


ot the war. I saw’ them doing all this with the 


same intelligence, and the same loyalty and the 


same devotion which animated their husbands 


and brothers and sons. 


“Seeing all these things, I would be untrue 
to my sense of justice, as well as to the debt 
of gratitude which the state and country owe 


to the women of New Hampshire if I did not 


back up, with all the I have, the imme- 


energy 
diate and full enfranchisement of our women.” 

Doubtless, too, his willingness to espouse the 
woman’s cause was intensified by the fact that 
the suffragists had a valiant ally in no less a 


person than Mrs. Huntley Spaulding whose in- 





‘uests from out of 
town will find in NewYork 
no more attractive rooms 
Satisfactory service ,better 
food or more reasonable | 
prices thanawait thematthe | 


hotel Wolcott 
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‘31st Street Dy Fifth Ave: New York, 











Residence in New York 


FOR GIRL STUDENTS 


Mrs. Henry Harrison Boswell 
344 West 84th Street, New York City 




















“ THE GOODY SHOP” 


C. TAKIS, Proprietor 


A place where business women 
enjoy daily their Lunches, 
Teas and Sodas. Located at 

14 East 23rd Street 851 Broadway 


5th Ave, at 29th Street 144 Fulton Street 
New York 


The Home of Pussy Willow Chocolates 

















terest in the progress of the suffrage cause has 
been from the first keenly manifest. 

This, then, is the type of man whom the New 
Hampshire women were able to persuade to lead 
Under him Republicans 
With 


Council took coun- 


their cause to victory. 


and Democrats lent aid. him the Gov- 


ernor and members of the 
sel; to him state senators and members of the 
House pledged allegiance and, better still, they 


kept their word. Heretofore, New Hampshire 


had been regarded as a doubtful state; that the 
Goubt was removed and the certainty secured is 
due, beyond all question, to the fine generalship 
of Huntley N. Spaulding to whom the women 
of New Hampshire and of America owe a last- 
ing debt of gratitude. 


HE real test of woman suffrage will come 


when mother brings her lessons home 


from the citizenship school and asks father the 
difference between splitting a ticket and playing 


a punch-board.—/ndianapolis News. 
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Read 
_|| The Englishwoman 


The only Monthly Review which, primarily dealing 


with the interests of women, also contains articles on: 














Political, Economic & Social Questions 
Dramatic Criticisms, Verses, _ 
Short Stories, Book Reviews, etc. 


Monthly, 1/-Net 


Post free 1/2 to all parts of the world. 








Send your name and address and 14, - to 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN, LIMITED, 
11 HAYMARKET, LONDON, S. W. I. 
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The 16 White States 
have ratified the Federal 


Suffrage Amendment 2 
i : Watch the White States Grow 
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The Last Word About the War 


And How Colonel Sibley Was Helped to Write It 


SCENE: (Army and Navy Club, New-York, where Commander Ellsworth, 
U.S. N., and Captain Trowbridge; U. S. A., are having a conference and an after- 
dinner cigar in the Club Library and are dined by Colonel Sibley, U. S. A., retired) 


The Colonel: Well, comrades, I 
win! 

The Commander: Been fighting 
again, Colonel? Who says you're 
retired? 

Colonel: I was retired, but now 
I’m in action again or soon will be, 
and this time with the pen instead 
of the sword. 

Captain: How’s that? 

Colonel (Drawing closer to the 
table and glancing around): Well, 
comrades, I don’t mind telling you in 
confidence-that I just signed up with 
the Editor-in-Chief of a big maga- 
zine (name censored for the present) 
to write a series of articles on the 
Great War. 

Commander: Tell us about it. 

Colonel: Well, it’s going to be a 
long campaign. The Editor, whom I 
have just left, wants an extended 
series of articles, to begin with an 
exhaustive survey of the causes 


himself. He’s now concerned 
chiefly about what has happened up- 
to-date and the authority upon which 
my statements will be based. The 
Editor’s a big gun in the business, 
you know, and his rivals will be get- 
ting his range if he exposes himself. 
He wants to secure a strategic posi- 
tion so that he can’t be success- 
fully attacked on anything he 
prints. 

Captain: Well, what did you 
suggest ? 

Colonel: Vl tell you. While he 
was talking I was thinking and I 
finally told him that what he wanted 
as a reserve-force was some late 
general reference work of recognized 
reliability that he,could fall back on. 
“That’s it,” he safd, and then asked: 
“Which one? ” 

Commander (Turning his head 
and glancing at a set of The New 
International Encyclopaedia in its 


International and the Editor nodded 
his head and said: “ That’s the very 
work I had in mind, not only as an 
authority on the causes of the War 
and what has already happened, but 
when peace comes I hear the pub- 
lishers are to bring the war-volume 
down to. date at once and are to 
send it to all subscribers in exchange 
for the war-volume now in their 
possession so they'll know the last 
word about the conflict.” 

Commander: Well, that settled it, 
I suppose. 

Colonel: Yes, I told the Editor 
that the selection of The New Inter- 
national as our authority sim- 
plified the problem and _ he 
added that it not only sim- / 
plified the articles, but 74 
solidified them and made / 
them so authoritative at 
that he would be / Ww.C. 
able to follow out e ea 


‘ 


which led up to the War. special case): I'll bet I can tell which with safety his F DODD, 
Captain: The causes? All of one you named. plan to _ pub- ri MEAD & 
them? Well, you’ve sure got your Captain (Glancing at the set): lish the series 7 rane” 
work laid out for you. Ours, of course. of articles - pa mening 
Commander: I should say you had. Colonel: You're both good guess- in book J4 oe 
Colonel: The Editor feels that way ers. Of course I named The New form. Pg * raid 
ee ee 

The inference from the foregoing is plain. If Tue NEw INTERNATIONAL os garding the Sec- 
S$ ond Edition of The 


is selected by an army officer and by a prominent editor as an authority /“ 
on the Great War (and many editors and officers own it) the value 


of the work to the public for general reference goes without 


saying. 


Kind out how the work will serve you. Read the Coupon, 
at right; then sign and send it in when our free IMustrated 
80-page Book will be sent, together with full information / 


about the present easy way to place THE New INnTER- / 


NATIONAL in your library. 


Dodd, Mead & Company, Inc. _/“ 


NEW YORK 


New International En- 


SS cyclopzdia with details 
om of the present Special 
7 > Price, and with your 
é Monthly List of Prize 
e Questions. 
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